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The Dead Hand 


ON peal ae retiring from a pastorate of nearly 
a quarter of a century of service speaks a word 
that will find honest re-echo in the minds of many of 
his brethren. He says that from the first year of his 
pasterate until the last, the fact that proved the 
outstanding obstacle to progress was “the impres- 
sion everywhere manifest that this was an exclusive 
church in which all sorts and conditions of people 
could not find congenial place. At first I supposed 
that this was an inherited reputation which time 
would change. But I found that it was not only a 
reputation, somewhat exaggerated, but a tendency 
deeply rooted.” Though he and his wife combated 
this feeling with energy, their efforts were not suf- 
ficient to overcome the opposition of a small but 
powerful group. The iniquity of a “forbidding 
atmosphere” has been pointed out in these pages 
more than once. There is no condition that will 
more speedily disperse a congregation and send a 
church building to the real estate market than the 
reluctance of certain “pillars” to welcome visitors, 
and generously make a place for new-comers on 
the church rolls. It is right and fitting to respect 
age and reward service. It is suicidal to make age 
and service the determining factors at the annual 
meeting, as the minister in question has convine- 
ingly demonstrated from his quarter-century expe- 
rience. 

If many ministers of this fellowship felt free to 
add their testimony, so loud a voice would be heard 
up and down the church that it would take more 
than age and service to silence it. How many 
promising pastorates have been cut sadly short! 
How many high aspirations for a useful and grow- 
ing church have been withered in the bud.! How 
many noble souls have been grieved beyond 
measure! And all because a few “pillars” were 
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determined to rule or ruin. Great is our congre- 
gational form of polity, but small, infinitesimally 
small and puny, the system that places power of 
decision in control of a few, and persistently keeps 
it there year in and year out. Progressive persons 
whom the efforts of the minister and his wife have 
induced to take an active interest in this or that 
organization are coolly received, excluded, and 
finally frozen out. Not only were individuals 
needed for the upbuilding alienated forever from 
that particular church; they were also alienated 


from a belief in the liberal principles, which was 


a much more serious thing. 

What minister has not at some time in his career 
been obliged to listen to recitals of experiences 
from those frozen-out persons, recitals which 
usually concluded somewhat after this fashion: 
“Tf that is what your liberalism is like, I want none 
of it”! But already there are whisperings of hope 
among the ecclesiastical mulberry trees—whisper- 
ings of a new dawn. This is the morning of the 
young people, and eagerly do we await its glorious 
maturing into full noon. They are coming into 
active participation in the day’s work. They will 
not be denied, either by the hardness of the labor, 
the aloofness of their elders, or the difficulty in 
realizing their high ideals. Happy are we in mak- 
ing the record—in many, very many churches they 
are openly welcomed, the way is made easy, the 
reins of authority are graciously handed over, the 
keys of the church and the integrity of the faith are 
placed with confidence in their hands. 


That House Stands 


MAN OF EMINENT OFFICE is asked to 

resign. Some of the reasons are given by the 
public press. Some other reasons are quietly passed 
around among those who like to know the inside of 
a thing. It is true, as the people were told, this 
man was objectionable on account of his philosophy 
and the application of it in his administration. But 
it is equally true, as they were not told, that he 
was more objectionable to a certain kind of mind 
because his personal habits were improper. Let 
that general statement suffice for a setting and a 
text. 

We want to say a word to the young men and 
women who have gone forth to the world from ¢ol- 
lege in recent weeks: No matter how admirable 
your ideas and how ardent your ambitions, you will 
find the world will have little of you if you fall short 
in the ordinary moral conventions. The world ex- 
pects you to pay your bills, be straight, clean, 
democratic, and ready to take your share of the 
common burden of society. Especially the com- 
munity in which you live looks expectantly to you 
who have received training for leadership at the 
people’s expense. Please get that gratefully in 
your head. It doesn’t make any difference what 
you say about having paid your tuition. Your edu- 
cation, no matter where you got it, cost the public, 
or somebody, at least three times what your father 
paid to the college treasurer. 
recompense from you, and as a foundation for that 
it wants first of all the best kind of character. 
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You may go soaring from height to height by 
virtue of your enthusiasm and ability, but the 
time will arrive when you will be brought to book. 
The testing is sure to come. You will get into a 
prominent office as this man did. Everything you 
re will stand out in a glare turned on you in the 
Rca of the constituency which supports you. 
They will be ready to praise your good points, and 
not less ready to condemn your bad points. Each 
of the latter will count at least twice as much as 
one of the former. The higher your station, the 
more you will find it true. A man ora woman fail- 
ing in one serious matter will often fail utterly. 
The world is right in saying that character is para- 
mount. There is more need. in.-life of straight 
mediocrity than of uncertain brilliance. 

Two things must come under constant discipline. 
They are fundamental. One is the instinct to get, 
the other the instinct to beget. Possession and 
perpetuation are in our nature. Each is sacred 
and indispensable. Each is inherent in life, ah, 
each is life itself. Because this is so, when they are 
abused or perverted they become the worst of evils, 

namely, greed and lust. These two things chiefly 
ruin characters. Of the one thing, remember what 
Kipling told the youth at McGill University in 
1909: “Sooner or later you will see some man to 
whom the idea of wealth as mere wealth does not 
appeal, whom the methods of amassing of that 
wealth do not interest, and who will not accept 
money if you offer it to him at a certain price. Be 
sure that as soon as it comes a direct issue between 
you, his little finger will be thicker than: your 
thigh. You will go in fear of him: he will not go 
in fear of you. You will do what he wants: he will 
not do what you want.” 

Of the other thing, let the sainted Father Tabb 
speak. He was a dear friend of Sidney Lanier, 
and both were chief among poets of the South. They 
became acquainted when they were Confederate 
prisoners in Point Lookout, Md., during the Civil 
War. When Lanier died, his lamenting friend 
wrote to the son, Charles Day Lanier, of the hard 
experiences. ‘To realize what our surroundings 
were,” he said, “one must have lived in a prison 
camp. There was no room for pretense or disguise. 
Men appeared what they really were, noble or low- 
minded, pure or depraved; and there did one trait 
of your father’s character single him out. In all 
our intercourse I can remember no conversation 
or word that an angel might not have uttered or 
Jistened to. Set this down in your memory... . It 
will throw light upon other points, and prove the 
truth of Sir Galahad’s words, ‘My strength is as the 
strength of ten, because my heart is pure.’ ” 

These two stones—a pure heart, an honest 
heart—are not all that youth needs to lay in the 
foundation of life. There are four cornerstones of 
the house, and the other two are an able mind, a 
Serving will. But half of life is the heart, you see. 
Out of the heart are the issues of life. That house 


built upon four stones will stand even in a world 


which is sometimes ruthless and without the mercy 
of allowance, That house asks no mercy! 
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The People’s Coal 


Mh COAL next winter may come from the 
Government. If the miners and the operators 
fall out again, it is recommended by the United 
States Coal Commission, reporting officially to the 
President and the Congress, that the President 
shall have authority “to declare an emergency, take 
charge of the mines, fix wages and the compensa- 
tion to be paid the owner, subject to review by the 
courts, and to distribute the product as he deems 
wise and just.” 

This is a new proposal for times of peace, and 
its significance is great. The chairman of the 
Commission is John Hays Hammond, who is ‘by 
training an engineer and a capitalist. Other 
members are Thomas H. Marshall, former Vice- 
President; Clark Howell, editor; Charles P. Neill, 
former United States Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistics; Edward T. Devine, social worker and 
former professor; and George Otis Smith, former 
director of the United States Geological Survey. 
Their report is unanimous. They are opposed to 
government ownership, but they call coal a public 
necessity, and as such the facts of its business 
should be public knowledge and rigid supervision. 
That applies to both owners and workers. 

The history of coal the past ten years is reviewed 
in minute detail, with surprising figures showing 
the increase in the cost of production, in wages, 
and in the cost of living. The ayerage income of a 
miner is less than the public supposes. Penalties 
should be required of those who break agreements. 
Living conditions of many of the workers are very 
poor and should be made sanitary. Arbitration 
measures between capital and labor should be 
improved. The larger sizes of coal being in great 
demand, people ought to use the small sizes of 
anthracite, bituminous coal, and coke prepared for 
household use. “The most paternal of governments 
cannot relieve the individual from the consequences 
of his own negligence,” says the report. The imme- 
diate question is, Have you filled your bins for next 
winter? 

: Notes 

To-day there are in the United States 11,000,000 
persons who either cannot speak English or speak 
it brokenly. They came from the four corners of 
the earth. A large number of them do not wish to 
speak English. They prefer to retain the language 
and manners peculiar to their native land. They 
are in America, not to give, but to get. 


Recent straw votes indicate a surprising public 
sentiment in favor of Henry Ford as a candidate for 
President. Ford’s story resembles that of Lincoln, 
Garfield, and Grant in that he began life dependent 
on his own resources. Twenty years ago he was 
a small-salaried book-keeper. To-day he has the 
largest private income of any man in the world; 
and his fortune is increasing at the rate of two 
and one-half millions a week. Whether the citi- 
zens of the United States wish to see him Presi- 
dent or not, his influence cannot be ignored. 
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Lady Astor Emancipates Her Sisters 


New Divorce Law Epochal for Women—But the Poor? 


ITH THE BHGINNING of July a 
piece of legislation went into effect 
in Dngland which affects the rights and 
happiness of women. Appropriately enough 
the legislation was put on the British law- 
books largely through the efforts of a 
woman, Lady Astor,-the American-born 
wife of a British peer whose father was 
American-born, Thus in a sense Amer- 
ica had a part in doing long-deferred jus- 
tice to the women of England. 
Before the middle of June, 
the House of Commons, by a 
majority of 231, passed Major 
Entwistle’s bill enabling a 
woman to obtain a divorce on 
the ground of misconduct by her 
husband, and its action was 
indorsed by the House of Lords 
the other day. The bill sounds 
like a simple measure and the 
right secured by it might be 
assumed to be inherent. But, 
despite the essential soundness 
of its institutions, the unwritten 
constitution of Hngland mnade a 
marked difference between men 
and women in the important de- 
tail of divorce. 

A man could obtain a divorce 
on proven charges of marital 
misbehavior by his wife. A wife 
could obtain a divorcee on the 
same grounds only if at the 
same time she could prove 
cruelty or desertion. In other 
words, to the husband was per- 
mitted a latitude forbidden to 
the wife. The law as it stood 
constituted a statutory recog- 
nition of the double standard. 
It perpetuated and accentuated 
in terms of law the status of 
woman as an inferior being, 
dating back to cave days. 


SHH IS AMERICA’S BEST OFFNRING TO ENGLAND 


Lady Astor has won another world-wide distinction in her 
service to the womankind of the kingdom, who are now 


AGAINST THIS CONCEP- 
TION of the inferiority of 
woman in the social scheme 
there has been growing revolt 
in England with the growth and expansion 
of the ideals of practical democracy. 
Especial emphasis on the issue came with 
the end of the war, during which English- 
women did their full share to make victory 
a fact. Within recent months the ques- 
tion of the marital inequality of men and 
of women in England gained particular 
poignancy from a particular case that was 
aired in the courts. The wife of a man 
of good family, who had been proved in- 
sane after he had committed a murder, 
sued for divorce. After a trial that at- 
tracted attention on both sides of the 
Atlantic, the wife’s application for divorce 
was denied, on the usual ground that she 
had not proved either cruelty or deser- 
tion, although her husband could easily 
have obtained a dissolution of the mar- 
riage tie by proving the charge of insanity 
alone. 


Lady Astor took a prominent part in 
the demand of Englishwomen for social 
justice that followed this concrete state- 
ment of the case for their sex. The issue 
went up to the House of Lords, as the 
highest tribunal in Wngland, and the 
chamber confirmed the decision of the 
lower tribunal. In delivering the judg- 
ment of the House of Lords, Lord Buck- 
master took occasion to observe that the 
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equal before the law in the marriage contract 


law as it stood worked grave injustice to 
women. 

In the course of the debate that fol- 
lowed the introduction of the bill by 
Major Wntwistle, the old stock grounds 
which adherents of the double standard 
cite for their losing cause were thoroughly 
rehearsed by the opponents of the bill. 
It was cited, for instance, that the reason 
for the maintenance of the sanctity of the 
marriage bond by women was not so much 
a moral as a property question. A Con- 
servative M.P. put this aspect of the case 
concretely when he argued: “A husband 
may nurse, feed, cherish, educate, and 
maintain the child of another man, I 
"an conceive of no greater crime and no 
more abominable situation than that.” 
Another Conservative M.P. put his objec- 
tion to the legislation in these sweeping 
words: “If Almighty God had populated 


the world with Robots [working ma- 
chines], legislation of this sort might have 
been reasonable, but as the world is 


populated with men and women, it is 
impossible to impose equality, because 
they are so essentially different.’ The 


inequality of the sexes was duly stressed 
by the small rear guard of Conservative 
spokesmen of British public opinion. “I 
always thought that woman was an in- 
ferior person,’ pointed out Sir 
Frederick Banbury, “and that 
it was the duty of man to sup- 
port woman.” 

The appalling spread of di- 
vorce in England, as through- 
out the world, was also cited 
in opposition to the proposal 
to right a palpable wrong to 
Englishwomen. There is a 
familiar ring in the following 
declaration by Sir Ellis Hume 
Williams, one of the greatest 
divorce-court lawyers in Hng- 
land: “One of the saddest 
things of the age is the tend- 
ency of young people to rush 
into the divorce court after a 
year or two of marriage. Any- 
thing which makes that easier 
is a deplorable thing. The 
House would be surprised if it 
knew the number of young mar- 
ried people who consult their 
legal advisers and want a di- 
vorce for incompatibility of 
temperament, despite the advice 
they receive to try to be more 
tolerant.” Such were a few ar- 
guments advanced against the 
recognition of the equality of 
the sexes by those who were 
defending the double standard 
in the oldest of parliaments. 

On the other hand, there were 
some dramatic demonstrations 
of liberal opinion that gave the 
opponents of the bill a setback. 
A Catholic M.P., for instanee, 
despite the canonical opposition 
of his church to divorce, argued: “I am 
a Catholic, but I want to face the facts. It 
would be far better for people to be 
allowed to break the bond that binds 
them to an unworthy partner than to 
compel them to live together, pretending 
they are living in matrimony, when they 
are living in hypocrisy.” 


IN THE LAST ANALYSIS, the progres- 
sive sentiment of the House expressed it- 
self in the volume indicated in the enor- 
mous majority for the bill. The British 
House of Commons put itself on record 
as repudiating the double standard. Some 
idea of the significance of the vote is indi- 
cated by the comment credited to the 
framer of the legislative measure, “It is 
almost a social revolution.” The reaction 
of Englishwomen to the action of the 

(Continued on page 670) 
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AMERICANS FIRST! 


A Story of the Forgotten Children of Pioneers 


. - 


UT IN A REMOTE region not so far 

from the officially determined center 
of population of the United States an 
experiment in Americanizing Americans 
is in progress. It is proving for one 
thing that the “melting-pots” in the great 
coast cities with large foreign-born popu- 
lations are not the only centers where 
the work of Americanization is needed— 
and possible. The human material to 
which this effort is being applied does 
not include a single foreign-born person 
nor an immediate descendant of for- 
eigners. The work of introducing the 
Stars and Stripes and of inculcating the 
principles of American citizenship is being 
done for and among the forgotten chil- 
dren of the pioneers who started West 
along the trails blazed by Daniel Boone. 
American stock for a century or two; 
Americans living in the geographical heart 
of the United States, yet cut off from 
the rest of the country by barriers of 
mountains for so many generations that 
they do not know of their country and 
its progress. 

The foeal point of this effort is Caney 
Creek Community Center, Kentucky. To 
one who never has attempted to penetrate 
the Southern highlands, it may sound in- 
eredible that thousands—yes, millions of 
Americans can live in ignorance of the 
rest of the country. Yet itis true. These 
mountains do not lie in ranges with broad 
open valleys, but have been scattered 
closely, unevenly after the pattern of 
freckles. Between the hills wind creeks 
and branches. Along these lie the only 
roads, terrible roads by any standard, 
roads which often dive into the creeks 
and stay there for half a mile. Riding 
along one of these roads a person cannot 
see clearing ahead for a quarter of a 
mile. The twists and turns between the 
mountains make for isolation, for separa- 
tion, for independence. The topography 
does not encourage the building of towns, 
let alone cities. ’ 

Into this region of sudden turns and 
complete isolation went pioneer followers 


_ of Boone and the other great pathfinders 


—s 


of the eighteenth century. They went and 
stayed. Why they did not go on to the 
more inyiting open country to the west 
is in doubt. Possibly winter overtook 
them and they bivouacked in the hills, 
hastily building rude cabins to shelter 
them against the coming cold. Some of 
those cabins stand to-day, housing fami- 
lies—in modern America. v 

No matter what the reason for the 
original pioneers settling in these grim, 
cut-off little valleys, there they stayed. 
A century passed. Generations grew up 
knowing no other world than the narrow, 
uninyiting valleys from which only a 
meager living could be wrung by the bit- 
terest toil. America expanded and grew 


great and progressive from coast to coast, . 


WALTER A. SINCLAIR 


yet near its geographical heart was this 
mountain region where generations lived 
and continue to live in the manner of their 
pioneer ancestors. 

Over near the West Virginia line lies 
Knott County, Kentucky. It has no rail- 
road, no transportation system of any 
sort. It lies amid a sprawl of hills and 
ereeks which would make the construction 
of railroads or of good highways an ex- 
pensive proposition. It had no news- 
paper until recent years. It had few 
post-offices. Yet here lived 11,000 persons, 
the majority of them mountaineers, grow- 
ing a little corn by the most primitive 
farming methods, raising a few hogs, own- 
ing a few dispirited cows. 

The mountaineer built his home from 
the forest, tilled his tilted acres, and 
lived forgotten by his country. No won- 
der he lost touch with the march of 
American progress, cut off from the world, 
living in eighteenth-century style, for- 
gotten. 

In this mountain county with no towns, 
one gave one’s address as Such or Such 
Creek. Living on Caney Creek was a 
mountaineer locally called “Humpty Joab.” 
The name describes his physical appear- 
ance. He could not read or write. He, 
his wife and six children, lived in a log 
eabin having a dirt floor and no windows. 
The average city clerical worker received 
more money a week in wages than 
Humpty Joab had in a year. He did own 
some land, running at a sharp slant from 
the creek to the top of the hills. To sum 
up: he had practically nothing in this 
world’s goods or advantages. 

But he had a great idea. 

The divine spark in every mortal mani- 
fests itself in so many different manners. 


In Humpty Joab it took the form of a- 


wish for better things for his six children. 
Into Caney Creek had trickled news that 
on a creek some thirty miles away a little 
woman was doing work for the children, 
aiding them with their schooling and with 
their every-day life. There was snow on 
the ground—it was November, 1916, and 
winter is bitter in the mountains. Al- 
though he had no shoes, only cloths bound 
around his feet, this mountaineer tramped 
over to see this woman. 

“My name is Joab,” began his simple, 
direct introduction. “I live on the head 
of Caney Creek just over the hill from 
here. I understand that you have come 
a far ways to help us people as don’t 
know how to help ourselves. I have no 
money, but I have a little old farm and 
a wife and six children, and if you will 
come over to Caney I will give you a 
part of my farm and you ean build a 
house on it like this big one you are 
building here and do this kind of work 
over thar. 

“J want something that'll bring to my 
Phronie and Onnie and Life and Sam and 


my Marthy and my Sophy—a chance, and 
if it ain’t too late, me and my woman a 
chance, that we all can live not liken the 
hog, but unliken the hog.” 

“So that we can live unliken the hog” 
—the obscure, illiterate mountaineer’s 
rendering of the ambition of every hu- 
manitarian: to make this world a better 
place in which to live. 

Mrs. Alice 8. G. Lloyd, to whom this 
appeal was made, went to Caney Creek. 
She had gone into the Kentucky moun- 
tains for her health and had begun some 
community center work on the creek 
where Humpty Joab found her. At Caney 
Creek began her big experiment in help- 
ing native Americans to find themselves, 
helping them to “Gate themselves ahead a 
hundred years. 

On the strip of land which Humpty 
Joab donated, the mountaineers built for 
her a shack. Into this Mrs. Lloyd moved 
with her typewriter. For months the 
shack was an observation post, where she 
surveyed the needs of the mountaineers 
and where they observed her to make sure 
that she did not meddle with their reli- 
gion, their politics, or their other private 
affairs. She didn’t. 

She did make friends with the moun- 
taineers, gaining their confidence and 
studying their yearning for learning. Her 
typewriter was kept going constantly. A 
stream of letters poured out to college 
alumne telling of the needs of the moun- 
taineers. Organized support began to take 
shape on the promise that the mountain- 
eers would do their share to the limit of 
their ability. A community house was 
erected, the mountaineers furnishing the 
land and labor. In a few years the shack 
had been surrounded by a group of 
twenty-four buildings, Caney Creek Com- 
munity Center. 

A modern graded school, designed by a 
noted architect and staffed by college 
graduates, is the “capitol” of this center. 
The county school authorities have super- 
vision over it, the county having con- 
tributed one-third of the building cost, 
but the Caney Creek Community Center 
conducts it. The fame of this school at- 
tracted boys from points as far as twenty 
miles away. As their numbers grew it 
was necessary to provide shelter for them 
while they attended school. Dormitories, 
a dining-hall, a library were added. Vo- 
cational instruction was added, a textile 
shop, a chair factory, a sawmill, a print- 
ery which brought forth the county’s first 
newspaper. 

Caney Creek Community Center intro- 
duced the American flag. The majority 
of the boys never had seen it. The 
mountaineers had little or no conception 
of what the United States had grown to 
be. For years its sole manifestations had 
been the unwelcome visits of marshals 
who broke up stills or even fought rifle 
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battles with any mountaineer found con- 
verting corn into liquor. 

Boys at Caney Creek Community Cen- 
ter were formed into citizenship clubs. 
These clubs spread the ideals of good-citi- 
zenship, love of country and flag, and 
expanded the horizon of the young Ameri- 
cans so that they could visualize the great 
nation in which the mountains were set. 
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Then the boys went riding forth to the 
surrounding country, organizing citizen- 
ship clubs, raising American flags,- dis- 
tributing basket-balls, and:teaching moun- 
tain boys team-work through play. They 
earried this Americanization work to 
three neighboring counties. They crossed 
the state border into West Virginia. ~ 


Other community centers came into 


A MOUNTAINEER EVANGELINE 


“Hlizabeth of the Mountains” they call her at Caney Creek Community Center. 
went there an unlettered mountain girl seeking an -education. 
literature she read the story of Evangeline and her lifelong quest. 


She 
In her eager absorption of 
This inspired Blizabeth 


with an ambition to help the mountaineers back from their banishment of illiteracy into 
the world of education that their pioneer forefathers knew. To this she pledged her life- 


work. 


After completing her education away from the hills she returned to Caney Creek, 


where she married and began her preparation for carrying the community center work 


to other sections of the Southern highlands. 
her features ‘of extraordinary spiritual fineness, 


Her name is Mrs. Blizabeth Slone, 
the strong and skillful hands. 


Note 
The 


basket is a product of the center school, and the fabric of pleasing design on the right 


was also made there. 


The fireplace, with its square-set massive rough-hewn stone, in 


a way symbolizes the simple, elemental life of the people 
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being, affiliated with the parent one on 
Caney Creek. Boys on horseback or mule- 
back carried packs of books to communi- 
ties hungry for good reading matter. The 
Caney Creek Community Center library 
had grown to include 16,000 volumes, of 
which at least 10,000 are always in Cir- 
culation. 

In Eastern Kentucky a generation is 
being reared, not only to love and respect 
the flag, but also with the ambition to 
contribute something to the advancement 
of the United States. The standards of 
the adults have been raised. Men who 
were hunted fugitives in the past are 
now industrious, law-abiding citizens, 
drawn to the new ideals by their chil- 
dren’s home influence. 

When the Forgotten Child Crusaders 
toured out from Caney Creek this year to 


tell the city dwellers of their aspirations, 
a fifteen-year-old 


one of their number, 
mountaineer, stated their idea as follows: 

“If you devote all your effort to Ameri- 
canizing the foreigners, this country will 
be like a piece of hoe cake I once tried 
to eat. It was browned on the outside, 
but soggy in the middle. -Americanize the 
Americans first and we'll all be able to 
help Americanize the foreigners.” 


| THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 


Pagans or Christians 
[The Universalist Leader] 


It is strange that there should be in 
our day a new birth of paganism. One 
would suppose that after it had been 
fairly tried out as a method of life and 
had woefully failed, and since the Chris- 
tian religion had been in the world for 
nearly two thousand years and during all 
this time, in principle at least, in deadly 
conflict with it, it would not have a re- 
birth. Nevertheless, it is quite plain to all 
that paganism is once more in power in 
the lives of many persons in all lands. 
The deadliest conflict our religion now 
faces is with this fiercest foe of all it holds 
dear. The essential principles of both are 
opposed. : 

The primary concern of paganism, old 
and new, is for the material values of life. 
Jesus said, as the result of his observation 
of the pagans of his day, that they sought 
after food, clothing and shelter, and gaye 
these the first place in their desire, and 
made the interests of the Kingdom of 
God secondary. “After all these things 
do the Gentiles, the pagans, seek.” So 
it was in his day, and so it has remained 
through the centuries and at this very 
time. The issue is quite clear. The pagan 
principle of life gives these material inter- 
ests the right of way; the Christian prin- 
ciple gives the Kingdom of God, the spir- 
itual values of life, the right of way. Not 
things first, but God, the Kingdom, the 
Soul, the higher righteousness. It makes 
all the difference in the world which 
values men put first. It determines 
whether they are pagans or Christians, 
and it reveals who are the pagans and 
who are the Christians, and it classifies 
people, not on ethic grounds, but on 
moral. : 
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Shall We Recognize Russia? 


Impressions of an Opponent of Soviet Autocracy 


By permission of Zion’s Herald, 
we publish simultaneously with that 
journal the following article written 
on the recent return of Senator and 
Mrs. Wheeler from Russia. Senator 
Wheeler was born in Hudson, Mass. 
He is a lawyer by profession. After 
graduating at the University of Michi- 
gun he went West, settling in Butte, 
Mont. He has held inportant public 
offices. 


PON returning from a visit to Rus- 
sia, in order to gain popularity with 
at least a certain class of our citizens, 
one should condemn everything Russian, 
from the autocratic dictatorship of a mi- 
nority of the proletariat that imposes its 
will upon approximately 150,000,000 peo- 
“ ple, to the humblest peasant that lives 
upon the plains of the vast republic know- 
ing but little of his government and per- 
haps caring less, as long as he does not 
have to go to war and his taxes are 
small. 

Why is it that there has been so much 
agitation “against the recognition of the 
present Russian Government? Can any 
American truthfully say that it is be 
cause the Government came into power 
through the medium of a_ revolution? 
Hardly, when we hark back to 1776 and 
listen to the voice of George Washington 
and the other heroes whom we worship 
for their love of freedom and liberty. Is 
it because of the fact that the members 
of the Communist party and the leaders 
in Russia are atheists? Hardly, because 
we recognize the unspeakable Turk who 
for centuries has carried on a warfare 
against Christianity and mercilessly mas- 
sacred people upon slight provocation. 
What, then, is the reason of this oppo- 
sition to the recognition of the Soviet 
Government? In my judgment, it is be- 
cause it is the first experiment on a na- 
tional scale of Marxian socialism and 
because a comparatively small group of 
the workers of a country have attempted 
to impose their will upon the rest of 
the people of that country, and to put 
into effect Marxian theories just as in 
times past a so-called small group of 
royalists imposed their will upon the 
people of that same country. 


PERSONALLY I AM OPPOSED TO THE PRES- 
ENT FORM OF THE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT. 
I DO NOT BELIEVE IN A DICTATORSHIP OF 
THE PROLETARIAT; NOR DO I BELIEVE IN A 
DICTATORSHIP OF A SMALL GROUP OF ROYAL- 
ISTS, OR OTHER AUTOCRATS OF ANY DE- 
SCRIPTION. ONE IS JUST AS OFFENSIVE AS 
THE OTHER TO AMERICANS WHO STILL BE- 
LIEVE IN THE PRINCIPLES OF OUR FORE- 
FATHERS. 


If one is afraid of being called the one 
word, which in the eyes of unthinking 
people is the epithet of epithets,—a ‘Bol- 
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shevist,’—or if one is afraid of being con- 
sidered an outcast in some of our social 
gatherings, he should remain a long way 
from the Russian border, or else bitterly 
assail everything Russian when he leaves 
the country, until such time at least as 
the concession hunters and the former 
exploiters of the Russian people are re- 
stored to their private estates and guaran- 
teed the right to again exploit those illiter- 
ate peasants at the expense of the civili- 
zations the world over. 

It was because of the chaotic condi- 
tions in the world in general and because 
of the fact that I believe that this country 
can no longer maintain a position of iso- 
lation, that I felt I owed it to myself as 
a member of the United States Senate and 
to the people who honored me by elect- 
ing me, to go to Hurope and attempt in a 
short space of time, to get at least a bird’s- 
eye view of conditions in those countries. 
And as Russia embraces approximately 
one-sixth of the territory of the world, 
is rich in natural resources, and has a 
population estimated at from 130,000,000 
to 170,000,000 of people, I felt the necessity 
of knowing something of that vast repub- 
lic, of her people and of her government. 

You can hardly find an intelligent per- 
son who has not absorbed in some de- 
gree a prejudice for or against the present 
régime in Russia. This is to be expected, 
for during the last five years the world 
press has been flooded with propaganda 
against the communistiec experiment un- 
dertaken by the Bolshevists. Part of this 
propaganda was true, and part of it was 
false. I lay no claim to any more wisdom 
than any one else. I do claim, however, 
that most of us, in our opinions, are un- 
consciously guided by our prejudices. 
When we (Mrs. Wheeler and myself) went 
into Russia, we were neither looking for 
eoncessions from the Soviet Government 
nor were we communists or socialists ex- 
pecting to find a Utopian condition preyail- 
ing there. We went as free agents seeking 
to ascertain at first hand the real facts. 


I 

In order to judge the Russian people 
it should be understood that in the thir- 
teenth century the first. great Tartar inva- 
sion took place and that the hordes. of 
Jenghiz Khan, the conqueror of China, 
made their first appearance. The Slavic 
armies were beaten, leaving Russia at the 
mercy of the Mongolians, and all in all it 
took the Russians two centuries to deliver 
themselves from this yoke. It turned the 
Russian peasants into miserable slaves ; 
it deprived the masses of the people of 
all feeling of independencé, and to-day 
you ean almost see the Tartar blood flow- 
ing through the veins of Russians. ~ 


SeRFDOM WAS NOT ABOLISHED IN RUSSIA 
UNTIL ABOUT 1861, AND EVEN SINCE THAT 
TIME THERE HAS BEEN LITTLE ATTEMPT 


UPON THE PART OF THE ROYALISTS TO EDU- - 
CATE THE PEASANTRY OF THAT GREAT COUN- 
TRY. FOLLOWING THE REVOLUTION AND 
COUNTER-REVOLUTION IN MRuSSIA AS IN 
FRANCE, THE AUTOCRATIC RULE OF THE CZAR 
BEING DESTROYED, THERE AROSE A NEW 
TYRANNY, THIS TIME AN OLIGARCHY BY 
WHOSE AUTHORITY THOSE WHO DISAGREED 
WITH THEM WERE IMPRISONED OR KILLED, 
AND RUSSIA WAS TURNED INTO A SLAUGH- 
TER-HOUSE. IT BECAME NECESSARY IN Rus- 
SIA, AS IN FRANCE, THAT THE REVOLUTION- 
ARY GOVERNMENT SHOULD RESORT TO HARSH 
MEASURES. ‘THE PEOPLE WERE SUSPICIOUS 
OF ONE ANOTHER, AND TO A LARGE EXTENT 
THEY REMAIN SO TO-DAY. 


One can hardly appreciate the suffering 
that those millions of people have en- 
dured unless one is privileged to go to 
Russia to see the mark that is left upon 
the faces of those who have survived, hear 
the stories first hand, and see the pictures 
that were taken of the starving people in 
the famine areas. 

That famine was to a large extent 
brought about by the white armies which 
were financed by the Allies. I say this 
because when the white armies traveled 
over vast areas they confiscated the wheat, 
eattle, and horses which had been laid 
aside by the peasants to provide against 
droughts, and what the white armies did 
not confiscate, the red armies did, as they 
drove the white armies back over the 
same _ territory. Then followed the 
drought and the starving of thousands 
upon thousands of peasants; and we won- 
der why there is a feeling of resentment 
and distrust toward us and why the 
Soviets. scoff at the idea of Christianity 
when they see such examples from peo- 
ple who eall themselves Christian. 

Mrs. Wheeler and I went into Moscow 
from Berlin by way of Riga. We did not 
heed the advice given about taking neces- 
sities and food for two days after leaving 
Riga, and had it not been for the fact that 
Bishop Edgar Blake of Paris and Dr. 
L. O. Hartman of Boston, representatives 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, very 
graciously shared their food with us, we 
should have, in all probability, been hun- 
gry before arriving at our destination. 
Most of the time we were in Moscow was 
spent in company with Bishop Blake and 
Dr. Hartman. We visited factories, 
churches, schools, nurseries, and hospitals. 
We found the stores and the theatres func- 
tioning, and we learned that with money, 
anything could be purchased in Moscow 
that you could buy in any American city. 

Thanks to Bishop Blake and Dr. Hart- 
man, we came in direct contact with the 
various priests and heads of the Russian 
Chureh. We discussed with them their 
church problems and the effect of the 
propaganda that was being carried on by 
the young Communist party against re- 
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ligion in general. We attended church, 
where ten thousand people were as- 
sembled, and saw the worshipers stand 
for two hours on a Sunday afternoon 
listening to a sacred concert and then 
heard their priest talk to them. We drove 
about the city at all times of the day and 
night. We found that we were fully as 
safe in the city of Moscow as in any city 
in America of similar size. I attended 
conferences held by Bishop Blake with 
various heads of the Greek Catholic 
Church. I heard him explain that he was 
only there to assist them in their hour 
of grief and to help:them spread the doc- 
trines of Christianity. As one who was 
present at these various conferences, and 
knowing the views of the Bishop, and the 
spirit in which he was working, I could 
not help but feel that those Methodist 
clergy who passed resolutions criticising 
him had little else to do, otherwise they 
would have waited and learned the truth 
from Bishop Blake himself-rather than 
take snap judgment based upon reports 
sent out by men who were making a living 
writing sensational stories concerning an 
unfortunate people. 
II 

He who goes to Russia to-day expect- 
ing to find an ideal commonwealth func- 
tioning smoothly along the lines of what 
we here in the United States call up-to- 
date civilization, will be disappointed ; if 
he goes there expecting to find a reign 
of terror, religion eliminated from the so- 
cial order, the machinery of industry and 
commerce discarded and thrown into a 
scrap-pile, and the people on the verge 
of revolt, he will have to revise his opin- 
ions. The naked facts stripped of class 
prejudice and the coloring of financial 
interests are these: 


THERE IS NO REIGN OF TERROR; NO PER- 
SECUTION OF RELIGION ; THE MACHINERY OF 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY IS SLOWLY BUT 
SURELY BEGINNING TO FUNCTION ; THE COM- 
MON PEOPLE ARE CONTENTED; AND THE 
Soviet GOVERNMENT? IS THERE TO STAY, AL- 
THOUGH THERE IS TO BE SEEN ON EVERY 
HAND EVIDENCE OF THE WRECK CAUSED BY 
THE REVOLUTION AND THE UPROOTING OF AN 
ESTABLISHED SYSTEM. But THE GOVERN- 
MENT HAS PRACTICALLY ABANDONED THE 
COMMUNISTIC THEORY AS UNWORKABLE, AND 
THE MACHINERY OF CAPITALISM IS BEING 
RESTORED AS RAPIDLY AS THE EXTREMISTS 
OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY WILL ALLOW. 
WE MUST REMEMBER THAT RUSSIA HAS 
POLITICAL AS WEL AS ECONOMIC PROB- 
LEMS TO SOLYE. 


The Soviet Government of Russia is the 
most stable government in Europe to-day. 
For five years it has successfully resisted 
all the efforts of counter-revolutionists 
and three successive armed invasions by 
the outside powers. The Red Army, now 
numbering some 600,000, is well equipped, 
efficient, and wholly loyal. There is no 
force from within that has a chance to 
overthrow the present régime, and from 
past experience no outside force is likely 
to attempt it again. The rank and file 
of the people are satisfied with the re- 
sults of the revolution. The government 
as now administered is infinitely better 
than that of the Czar, and no one wants 
to return to the old system. 
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As to Lenine, the whole people have 
absolute confidence in him. He is their 
Moses. 
wandering in a wilgerness with the world 
arrayed against them does not shake their 
confidence in their leader. In this con- 
nection I want to say that the attempt of 


The fact that they have been 
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While the Greek Church—the church of 
the empire—has been denationalized, all 
religious sects are welcome and are 
accorded full freedom of worship. There 
has been no persecution of religion as 
reported in the American press. The 
recent conviction and execution of a 


ILLITERATE WHO FOUNDED SCHOOL PROJECT 


“Humpty Joab,” an illiterate mountaineer, 
County, Hastern Kentucky, 
wanted them to live “unliken the hawg.” 


living in a cabin on Caney Creek, in Knott 
yearned for learning for his children. 


As he expressed it, he 
So he offered to deed a strip of land for 


educational purposes if Mrs. Alice S. G. Lloyd (in the picture), who was doing community- 


center work on a near-by creek, would go to Caney and start similar work. 
and the mountaineers built a shack for her to live in. 
community center of twenty-four buildings. 
dormitories, a print-shop which issues the ecounty’s first 
a community recreation-hall and numerous places for the 


She agreed, 
I Around this has grown up a 
These include a_ school, a high school, 
and only newspaper, a library, 
mental, spiritual, and practical 


development of the mountaineer 


the outside nations to interfere in the 
internal affairs of Russia and to dictate 
the kind of government they should estab- 
lish, has tended to strengthen the hands 
of the leaders. There is more genuine 
patriotism in Russia to-day than there 
is in any other European country. From 
the Black Sea to the Arctic Ocean and 
from Poland to Vladivostok, Russia is a 
united nation. 


Polish priest and the conviction and im- 
prisonment of others for treason had no 
connection with their religion or their 
religious functions. They received the 
same treatment that others who have been 
found guilty of plotting against the goy- 
ernment received. 

The Russian people are intensely re- 
ligious, and no government would openly 
dare attempt to carry on a persecution 


he 
i 


_ atheist. 
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of the leaders of the church for religious 
reasons. The agitation by the Young 
Communist party has aroused an interest 
in religion such as Russia has not seen for 
a long time. True religion has always 
been strengthened by propaganda against 
it, and has nothing to fear from the 
If the church fails, it will only 
be because it ceases to teach and prac- 
tice the doctrines of Jesus Christ. 

The peasants, the agricultural popula- 
tion which constitute by far the larger 
portion of the 150,000,000 people of Rus- 
sia, take very little interest in the science 
of government. They have never before 
had any incentive to take part in ruling 
themselves. For centuries they have been 
fighting for the right to the land they 
occupy. They have it now. At first the 
communistie government took all the land 
and demanded all the products over and 
above what was necessary for the peas- 
ant and his family. This did not work. 
So the land is now leased to the peasants 
for ninety-nine years—a virtual title in 
fee. For this they pay an annual rental 
amounting to a small tax. This has 
solved the political problem so far as 
two-thirds of the population is concerned. 
The Russian peasant is one hundred years 
behind the American farmer. This is 
due to a lack of education. Just now 
the Russian peasants are working without 
adequate horsepower, and they also lack 
the ordinary farm stock, which was de- 
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stroyed by the war or absorbed in sustain- 
ing the army of defense. In spite of all 
the suffering which they have endured 
and the present handicaps, the peasants 
seem to be happy, because they have hope 
for the future. ; 


If IS MY OPINION THAT WITHIN A FEW 
YEARS THE CAPIT4LISTIC SYSTEM WILL BE 
WHOLLY RESTORED WITH THE EXCEPTION OF 
THE OPERATION OF PUBLIC UTILITIES, RAIL- 
ROADS, AND THE LARGER TRUSTS. NOTWITH- 
STANDING THE ATTEMPT TO ESTABLISH A 
COMMUNISTIC ORDER FOLLOWING THE REVO- 
LUTION,—AN ATTEMPT WHICH UPSET THE 
WHOLE INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL MA- 
CHINERY,—THE RUSSIAN NATION HAS MADE 
GREATER ADVANCE IN THE LAST FIVE YEARS 
THAN IT MADE FOR A HALF-CENTURY BEFORE, 
UNDER THE CZAR. i 


The Government is attempting to elimi- 
nate graft in the administration of its 
affairs, and honesty is enforced by mili- 
tary methods. Education is receiving 
more attention than formerly, and when 
the Soviet Government is recognized I 
have no doubt that the country will 
achieve the highest possible suceess along 
this line. The half-million soldiers have 
been taught to read and write, and public 
education is being promoted as rapidly 
as circumstances will permit. As yet 
there is no freedom of speech or the press. 
This does not mean that Lenine and 
Trotzky are ruling with the mailed fist, 
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but until the outside pressure is released, 
until the outside nations cease assisting 
the enemies of the government both within 
and without Russia, these measures of 
self-protection must be maintained. 

In a political sense, the fact that sixteen 
foreign nations now have diplomatic and 
trade relations with Russia is regarded as 
an indication that mutually beneficial 
agreements between the Soviet Govern- 
ment and other nations are actualities. 
This could not be the case if all the re- 
ports circulated as to confiscation of prop- 
erty and repudiation of contracts were 
correct. The nations having such agree- 
ments with Russia are Great Britain, 
Italy, Germany, Austria, Norway, Poland, 
Sweden, Denmark, HEsthonia, Lithuania, 
Latvia, Finland, Persia, Turkey, China, 
and Afghanistan. 

In conclusion, let me say that I favor 
recognizing Russia, because I believe it is 
to our economic interest to do so. I fur- 
ther believe that we, as a Christian peo- 
ple who are interested in the welfare of 
150,000,000 people, should endorse this 
proposal. To isolate the Soviet Republic 
and attempt to prevent its people from 
buying food supplies or to make it diffi- 
eult for them to do so, is little less than 
criminal. The sooner America recognizes 
Russia, the sooner educational, economic, 
and political achievements will go for- 
ward hand in hand, and Russia finally 
will become one of the leading nations. 


| George Willis Cooke: An Appreciation 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 


By courtesy of Unity, which publishes Dr. Sunderland’s 
complete and very able article on this too-little-recog- 
nized Unitarian scholar and reformer, we are able to 
reprint the following important passages. :@ 


Y ACQUAINTANCE with Mr. Cooke began in 1876, 

while he was preaching to a church in Wisconsin and 

publishing a small but wonderfully vigorous and 
attractive little paper.. I liked the paper, subscribed for it, 
and at once put myself in touch with the editor. It was 
not long before we became associated in the establishment of 
a periodical in Chicago, for which his paper in a sense paved 
the way... . Owing to my own removal from Chicago and 
Mr. Cooke’s from Wisconsin, our editorial connection with 
the new paper continued for only a year. But the friendship 
which we had formed for one another during the period of our 
working together deepened with all the succeeding years... . 
: Mr. Cooke’s career as a writer of books began with his 
“Life, Writings and Philosophy of Ralph Waldo Emerson,” 
which appeared in 1881. This was followed at longer or 
shorter intervals by “George Eliot: A Critical Study of Her 
Life, Writings and Philosophy”; “Poets and Problems: Studies 
of Tennyson, Ruskin and Browning’; “Guide Book to the 
Poetical and Dramatic Works of Robert Browning”; “Intro- 
duction and Notes to the Riverside Edition of Robert Browh- 
ing’s Works”; “The Poets of Transcendentalism : An Anthology, 
with Introductory Essay and Biographical Notes’; “The 
Spiritual Life’; “Early Letters of George William Curtis to 
John S. Dwight”; Biography of John Sullivan Dwight: Brook 
Farmer, Editor and Critic of Music; “A Historical and 


Biographical Introduction to The Dial’; “A Reprint of The 
Dial’; “Unitarianism in America: A History”; “A Bibliog- 
taphy of James Russell Lowell’; “A Bibliography of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson’; editor of three volumes of a “Complete 
Edition of the Works of Theodore Parker”; “The Social 
Evolution of Religion.” 

Mr. Cooke’s “Life of Emerson” took its place at once as 
a work of a very high order, which called wide attention to 
its author as a scholar and literary critic, from whom America 
might expect much. Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote of the 
book: ‘I have, as everybody ought to have, your admirable 
work. Hereafter no man can pretend to write about Mr. 
Emerson without having recourse to what you have written— 
the result of long and patient labor and a genuine enthusiasm 
for the subject—an enthusiasm made safe by a sound and 
critical judgment.” 

Hdmund C. Stedman wrote to Mr. Cooke: “I am drawn 
near to you by a careful study of your exposition of Hmerson, 
so thorough, so many-sided, and in every way so sound and 
clear that I think it of more value than all the lives of him 
and treatises on him put together.” .. . 

Mr. Cooke’s “George Bliot” and “Poets and Problems” 
evinced the same careful appreciation, the same clear insight 
into characters and motives, and the same suggestiveness in 
literary interpretation, that marked his treatment of Emerson. 

In his “Letters of George William Curtis” and his “Biog- 
raphy of J. S. Dwight,” Mr. Cooke gave to the public (rather 
incidentally) a fascinating account of Brook Farm, The 
Boston papers of the time declared. that the story of that 
romantic episode in New England life had never been better 
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told. Said the Boston Literary World: “If one wants a graphic 
picture of this never-to-be-forgotten social experiment, of its 
framework, of its spirit, of its meaning, 
influence, with the personalities of the distinguished men and 
women connected with it projected before them with the 


distinctness of silhouettes, he can find it here within the. 


compass of a hundred of Mr. Cooke's pages.” 

Mr. Cooke’s “Poets of Transcendentalism’”’ and his ‘Intro- 
duction [in two volumes] to The Dial” (that unique publica- 
tion in which the Transcendentalist leaders give freest and 
fullest expression to their thought) are works of great 
_ Scholarly research, and will forever be invaluable to students 

of New England Transcendentalism. The New York Times 

declared Mr. Cooke. “the. best living authority on the 

Transcendentalist movement.” ... 

His “Unitarianism in America” is the work of Mr. Cooke 
which, naturally, is most prized by Unitarians. It is the 
standard history of the Unitarian movement in this country 
up to the beginning of the twentieth century: It is inter- 
estingly written, its.fairness of spirit could hardly be more 
perfect, and the breadth and thoroughness of its research 
(of which I happen to have personal knowledge) insure that 
while it may be supplemented it can never be supplanted. 
American Unitarianism has produced no book of more credit- 
able scholarship and perhaps none of greater value. If Mr. 
Cooke had done nothing else for the Unitarian cause than 
write this book, he would have been one of its greatest bene- 
factors. It should be studied in every Unitarian church and 
Sunday-school. Unitarians can do nothing better to advance 
their faith in the world than to see that it has a place in the 
leading libraries of this country and all other English- 
speaking lands. 

Mr. Cooke’s last, and I do not hesitate to say, his greatest, 
book, the one into which, more than into any other, he put 
the best fruits of his studies and his thought for fifty years, 
was his “The Social Evolution of Religion.” That work I 
will not take the space to characterize here, but will only 
say that unless one has read it he does not at all fully under- 
stand the vast range and thoroughness of Mr. Cooke’s his- 
torical and scientific knowledge, or his extraordinary power 
of comprehensive and luminous generalization. ... 

Mr. Cooke had a distinguished career for more than twenty- 
five years as a public lecturer. Besides his regular engage- 
ments at the Boston School of Social Science, the New England 
Institute for the Promotion of Learning, and the Rand School 
of Social Science in New York, he delivered both single 
lectures and series in all parts of New England, the Middle 
Atlantic States, the Middle West, and in Canada, before 
universities, colleges, and other institutions of learning, lit- 
erary and scientific institutes, Chautauquas, churches, Brown- 
ing societies, socialist clubs, women’s clubs, literary clubs 
of various kinds, and many other organizations. . . . ‘Some 
of the most popular and oftenest delivered of his single lec- 
tures were those on “Hmerson,” “Thoreau,” “Concord and Its 
Distinguished Men and Women,” “Browning,” “Ibsen,” “The 
Fear and Promise of Socialism,” “The Health of the Nation,” 
and “The Pioneers of American Liberty.” 

Mr. Cooke’s characteristics as a lecturer were the extraor- 
dinary wealth of knowledge shown in every lecture, his com- 

' prehensive method of treating his themes, thus enabling his 
audience to understand his subject, not only in itself, but also 
in its broad relations, the fairness and justness and at the 
same time the independence of his judgments, the crystal 
clearness of his thought, and the simplicity, naturalness, and 
attractiveness of his speech... .; 

Something further should be said about Mr. Cooke’s intel- 
lectual furnishings. It was reported some years ago that 
he regularly drew more books from the Athenseum and Boston 

_Public Library than any other investigator, student, or scholar 
that made use of those vast storehouses of the world’s knowl- 
edge. No one who knew him was surprised at the report. 
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of its powerful ° 
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Moreover, the works that he drew were of the highest order ; 
they were the writings of the great masters of all the impor- 
tant literatures of mankind, and the works of the highest 
authorities in all those departments of knowledge—physical 
science, social science, anthropology, history, letters, economics, 
art, philosophy, ethics, religion—in which his wide vision 
and breadth of mind kept him constantly interested and into 
which his desires to know kept him forever making new and 
fresh investigations and explorations, up to the very day of 
his death. , 

If Mr. Cooke was a great reader, he was also a vigorous 
and independent thinker. I myself never knew a man who 
was such a tremendous devourer of books. With most men 
such omnivorousness of reading would have meant death to 
all independence and originality of thought. It was not so 
with him. Most men read to find out what to think—to get 
other people’s thoughts and adopt them as their own. This 
does not describe Mr. Cooke. While he was always eager 
to obtain the thought of other men, if they were men who had 
real thought, it was always to try the thoughts, to test them, 
and never to accept them unless they commended themselves 
to his independent judgment as sound and true. Above every- 
thing else he read for facts, for proved facts, as a basis for 
his thinking. This meant that his thinking was his own. 
It also meant that it was scientific in its method and therefore 
to an unusual degree trustworthy. While he was a radical 
of the radicals, he was never an eccentric or a faddist; and 
he was not, because he possessed large knowledge, and because 
he dared to stand on his own feet. While many men who had 
smaller knowledge and who depended upon others for their 
opinions and beliefs were carried away into this, that, and the 
other “ism,” Mr. Cooke, because he had a large intellectual 
outlook and because he persisted in thinking for himself, kept 
his head.’ This is why his literary judgments in all his books 
are so almost invariably true and sound, and why all his 
writings make so strong an appeal to men and women who 
eare for reality. Among all the advanced thinkers of this 
country, especially in literature, sociology, and religion, is 
there one whose thought is more worth while or more sane? 
That last word exactly describes him in all his writing. He 


is independent, he is himself and not another, he is uncom- 


promising, he is absolutely fearless. But he is always sane. 
Yes, and fair. He does not exaggerate, he does not lose his 
poise, he does not seize his theories and run with them far 
beyond his facts, he does not unduly press his theories on 
you; he gives you his facts very fully and clearly and draws 
his conclusions from them, and then leaves you absolutely 
free to accept or reject them according to whether they 
seem to you true or not. And be never intimates that you are 
a fool or a knave if you do not agree with him. This is the 
mark of a sane, a comprehensive, a just, a balanced, a great - 
mind.) 5°. . ‘ 

Politically Mr. Cooke was an independent. He was intensely 
democratic in his sympathies, although not willing to wear the 
Democratic party name. For many years he had called himself 
a Socialist, and had worked with that party, which had 
no abler lecturer. It need hardly be added that his socialism 
was of the broadest, most intelligent, and most constructive 
type; it was distinctly evolutionary, not revolutionary, social- 
ism. He liked to designate it by the name of “collectivism.” 
By collectivism -he meant—in politics, democracy ; in industry 
and in social relations, co-operation; in religion, brotherhood. 
The industrial, economic, and capitalistic system which at 
present prevails in this country, and in most others that have 
come under the influence of Western civilization, he regarded 
as unjust and oppressive to all but the favored few. Mili- 
tarism and imperialism, which in his judgment are serious 
menaces to this country as well as to the rest of the world, 
he believed to be indissolubly associated with our industrial 
and capitalistic system, and cannot be destroyed so long as 
this system continues. The direction in which he saw most 
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hope of relief from all these grave evils was that of socialism— 
socialism interpreted as collectivism. Hence his co-operation 
with the Socialist party. 

In the same direction also he saw most hope for religion. 
In explaining the relation of collectivism to religion he says: 
“The tendency which we see to-day in certain forms of pro- 

essive Christianity to emphasize human interests, to seek 
fhe present good of man, to redeem and purify society, allies 
it with collectivism. With the coming. of collectivism, the 
‘Kingdom of God’ will become a republic of man, the ‘Lord’ 
of the church will become the brother of the poor, and the 
ehureh itself will become a brotherhood of those who desire 
to live as helpers of their kind.” 

While Mr, Cooke’s tastes and interests were eminently his- 
torical, scientific, social, and especially literary; while he 
possessed a knowledge of literature equalled by few scholars, 
and while his own works of literary research and exposition 
were so important as to give him a place in the front ranks 
of American literary critics and interpreters; yet his deepest 
interest throughout his life was in religion, if by religion we 
understand something deep enough, radical enough, ethical 
enough, human enough, vital enough. 

For the outward forms of religion and its speculative 
theologies he cared little; indeed, the dogmas of religion, its 
creeds, its miracles, its sacred books declared to be infallible 
revelations from heaven, its teachers set up as deities or as 
men endowed with supernatural knowledge and divine 
authority, its assumptions of ecclesiastical power, its alliances 
with the state, with money, with political ambitions, and with 
armies and nayvies,—these things he deeply deplored, regard- 
ing them as superstitions, as tyrannies over the human mind, 
as hindrances to the progress of civilization, and as foes of true 
religion. But down deep below these excrescences of religion, 
these perversions, these evil associations inherited from an 
ignorant past,—transitory in their nature,——he saw a soul of 
permanent reality and of good. Just as he believed the home 
to be an institution of permanent value to men, notwithstand- 
ing the crudenesses and brutalities which have often been asso- 
ciated with it; and just as he regarded law and governments 
as beneficent in their nature and necessary to the progress of 
civilization, in spite of their perversions and miscarriages 
of justice; so he regarded religion as in its essential nature 
good, permanent, the very inspiration and soul of man’s higher 
life, notwithstanding all the superstitions, tyrannies, and degra- 
dations which have shielded themselves under its wing and 
ealled themselves by its great name. 

To Mr. Cooke, religion stood for something very large, very 
human, very vital. It stood for the ethical in man as distin- 

guished from the unethical, for the spiritual as distinguished 
from the material. It stood for that in man’s nature which 
most separates him from the brute and from all things 
brutal, and which lifts him into relations with that which 
he is compelled to think of as highest, most enduring, most 
beautiful, most divine. It is that in man, which in his deepest 
experiences, bows his head and awes his soul, and compels 
him to utter some high word which means to him God. It 
is a comprehensive word to express man’s reverences, his 
worships, his aspirations, his ideals; his sense that he is not 
what he ought to be, and his determination to attain some- 
thing higher and better; his contritions for wrong, his moni- 
tions of conscience, his sense of right and justice, the solemn 
yoice of duty in his soul; his highest hopes, his deepest faiths, 
his most splendid heroisms; and perhaps above all, his love,— 
his deepest, most unselfish and most enduring love and affec- 
tion,—his pity, his sympathy for suffering and sorrow, his 
desire to help others who are in need, and hence his impulse 
to do what he can to create happier conditions for men and 


a better human society. 


a 


The depth and permanence of Mr. Cooke's interest in reli- 
gion is shown by the fact that he made the Christian ministry 
his central life-work,—never abandoning the pulpit, but even 
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in the years when he lectured and wroté most, and held no 
pastorate, continuing almost constantly to preach or other- 
wise speak upon religious subjects whenever opportunities 
offered. It is also shown in the fact that three of his books 
into which he put most time, labor, and heart were distinctly 
religious works. 

To many persons who know Mr. Cooke through his books 
and his lectures, it seemed strange that a man of such ability 
should never have been pastor of any of the larger and more 
conspicuous churches of his denomination. Why was this? 
Was it because he lacked some of the superficially “popular” 
gifts that popular churches are often charged with seeking? 
Was it because he was too radical? Certain it is that no 
churches in the Unitarian body during the last generation 
have listened to abler preaching, to preaching packed more 
full of the most living thought, or to preaching that pulsed 
with a- deeper enthusiasm for justice, righteousness, and 
truth, than the congregations to which Mr. Cooke ministered. 
He was not often asked to speak at any of our national 
Unitarian gatherings. Perhaps this was partly because of his 
too great modesty; possibly it was because he was thought to 
lean too much toward socialism. It is especially noticeable 
and regrettable that one so able, so richly equipped as a 
scholar, so eminent as an author, so strong as a thinker, and 
so pregnant with great and living messages to our time which 
he was constantly delivering on other platforms and to other 
audiences, should not have been heard in our Ministers’ Insti- 
tutes and our Berry Street Conferences of ministers. Why 
was this?... 

The seventieth birthday of Mr. Cooke was celebrated by a 
notable reception given in his honor in Boston by the Free 
Religious Association, of which he had long been an active mem- 
ber, and in which he had held important offices. Addresses were 
made by Dr. Edward Waldo Hmerson and other persons of dis- 
tinction, but the most remarkable feature of the occasion was the 
address of Mr. Cooke himself. He began by saying: ‘‘When 
I reached my thirty-fifth birthday I preached a sermon on the 
middle term of life and on how the world presented itself 
to one at that age. My congregation decided that it was very 
pessimistic. and did not like it. Now that I have lived thirty- 
five: years more, and know far more about the world than I 
did then, and much more of its disappointments, miseries, 
and defects, I confess to having become very much of an 
optimist, and to indulging in great hopes for the future of 
humanity.” ‘ 

At the time when he spoke, the Great War was raging in 
Europe. In view of that terrible catastrophe, he declared 
that perhaps never in the history of the world had the 
immediate outlook for humanity seemed darker. And yet he 
followed with the declaration that he could not put aside the 
conviction that the world was never in a more promising con- 
dition than at that moment,—not as regards the immediate 
future, but as regards a future more remote but sure to arrive. 
Then he proceeded to point out in a most interesting manner 
some of the more conspicuous advances that had been made 
in civilization within his lifetime, and the reasons why he 
belieyed that these advances would continue and that others 
still more important would be made in the future. 

It is widely believed to be the fate of men to grow less 
hopeful, less sure of the progress of the world, less courageous 
in their outlook, as they grow older. But certainly, so far as 
Mr. Cooke was concerned, that belief was the opposite of the 
truth. It was heartening, it was splendid, to see a man of 
seyenty, with Mr. Cooke’s extraordinary knowledge of the 
past history of mankind, and of the forces now operating in 
the world to mold the future, stand up and declare without 
the least hesitation his faith that, notwithstanding all that 
looks dark, the progress of humanity is certain; that war will 
be outlawed and overcome; that far more just industrial con- 
ditions will be.reached ; that not only the sects of Christendom, 
but the great religions of mankind will become a brotherhood ; 
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and that our present narrow and hurtful nationalisms will 
give place to an intelligent and noble internationalism which 
will be virtually a Confederation of the World. Such a proph- 
ecy concerning the future of humanity, coming from some men 
would mean little, but coming from a scholar and a thinker 
with the vast knowledge and the comprehensiveness of judg- 
ment of Mr. Cooke, no one has a right to say that it means 
little. 

BKyerything confirms the impression conveyed by his seven- 
tieth birthday address, that Mr. Cooke never grew old in spirit, 
but, rather, that he actually grew younger in mind and feeling 
to the end—more keenly interested in the welfare of humanity, 
more optimistic, more courageous, more hopeful in his outlook 
upon life and upon the future of the world. And why should 
it not always be so with men and women whose years mean, 
as his meant, increasing knowledge and wisdom and a life 
devoted to human service? When men grow pessimistic as 
they grow old, does it not always mean that they are starving 
their intellects, or, much more likely, their hearts,—that they 
are living narrow and selfish lives, absorbed in their own 
interests—forgetting God and their brother, to whom they 
belong? Such lives are not worth living, and therefore of 
course they yield no hope or joy. Mr. Cooke lived for knowl- 
edge, for truth, for service of humanity, and therefore of course 
his sky widened, his hope and faith strengthened, and his life 
grew richer to the end. 

At the time of his death Mr. Cooke had completed his 
seventy-fifth year. Up to the last he was “planning new work 
and fresh enterprises with all the zest of youth.” Returning 
to the active work of the ministry, he had entered with all 
the enthusiasm of a man of thirty into the pastorate of the 
combined Congregational and Unitarian churches in Frances- 
town, N.H., hoping to make the two into a forward-looking, 
free, progressive, non-sectarian, deeply spiritual, and earnestly 


practical church of all the people—a true community church. 


He said to a friend, ‘I think I have about ten years more to 
work.” With his plans for his church and for his book on 
“Woman in History,” and with the joy of the new intellectual 
companionship that had come to him with his recent marriage, 
his outlook for the future seemed singularly bright. But alas! 
—‘in an hour when he thought not,” a “stronger than the 
strong man” came. There was to be a future for him very 
different from that which he had planned! Let us believe that 
it is not less bright... . 


Wanderers 


[By R. Arevalo Martinez of Guatemala. Translated from the Spanish] 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Two children: my wife— 
Like a butterfly she— 

And I, blind with love, 
Drunk with life’s mystery: 


I follow: we wander 
One after another. 

Lord, we are four children 
Without any mother! 


So rapt in strange visions 
My life passes by 

That of us all, haply, 
The smallest am I. 


We are four ermines 
That shepherd have none; 
Lord, four orphan children 
Who roam in the sun! 


We rove in succession 
The narrow road o’er; 
But we do not go guideless. 
For God goes before! 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Going to Church in Summer 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— _ 


May I, through your columns, suggest to our Fellowship 
that church extension may be advanced by our people them- 
selves during the summer season? Many of our people spend 
a part of the summer at summer resorts where there are 
Unitarian chapels, and in the vicinity of towns and cities 
where we have Unitarian churches. It is quite as much a duty 
to go to church in summer as in winter, and in summer one 
has the added privilege of helping in maintaining services in 
some of our weaker churches, and in chapels where our mes- 
sage can reach people of all denominations. Such help is very 
real, and I am sure that it is always a pleasure to extend it. 

Summer services will be held at Bar Harbor, Cape Rozier, 
Lincolnyille, Ocean Point, Addison, Sullivan, and York Har- 
bor, Me.; also in Manchester, Gloucester, Duxbury, and Vine- 
yard Haven, Mass. In Toms River, N.J., services will be 
held under the leadership of Rev. Mr. Land. Union services 
will be held in Boston at King’s Chapel and at the Arlington 
Street Church, and in Andover, N.H. It is fair to say that 
practically every New Hngland town is a summer resort. In 
many of our churches, services are discontinued during the 
month of August. Unitarian visitors to New England are 
urged to watch for Sunday announcements of Unitarian serv- 
ices. Many of our churches keeping open during the summer 
might profitably make announcement through THE REGISTER. 

May I say a word of counsel to those who have the care 
of our summer churches? Summer visitors are often preju- 
diced by the careless way in which preparations are made 
for the morning service. In some cases very ancient hymn- 
books are used, and no careful order of service has been 
worked out. It would be greatly to the interest of these 
services if they were carefully planned, and if wide announce- 
ment of services and preachers were made in the whole 
region. Some of our leaders are at times asked to preach to 
a mere handful of people. They might be met with a large 
congregation if the service were properly advertised. 


aie 
Boston, MASss. Minot SIMONS. 


Dr. Weatherly’s Worthy Appeal 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Will you kindly permit me to give the readers of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER an opportunity of aiding a very worthy 
cause? The Iowa Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs is 
endeavoring to raise $3,833 in order to complete the payments 
on the home for colored girls who are attending the Iowa State 
University. Two thousand dollars has already been paid. It _ 
is impossible to raise this money unless white friends are will- 
ing to help. 

The need of this home is vouched for by the Dean of Men, 
the Dean of Women, and President Jessup of the University. 
The housing facilities are so limited that it makes it hard for 
white students to obtain suitable rooms. It can easily be 
understood how very much harder it is for colored girls. These 
girls are earning in part the cost of their education. Mrs. 
Johnson, the president of the Federation, is making heroic 
efforts to raise this money. If the friends of the colored 
people who read this will give as they are disposed, if in only 
small amounts, it will be of great help in providing these girls 
something like the advantages afforded their white fellow- 
students. 

I shall be very glad to receive and acknowledge any con- 
tributions for this purpose. ARTHUR L. WEATHERLY. 


First UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
Iowa Crry, IA. 
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_ Original Definitions of Religion 


Answering the question, “What is Re 
ligion?” in a recent issue of the Chris- 
tian Century, Edward Scribner Ames 
gaye many original definitions which are 
so applicable and at the same time are 
presented in such striking form that the 
best of them are reproduced as follows: 


Religion is the turning of the soul to God. 

Religion is loving one’s neighbor as one’s 
self. ; 

Religion is taking the world as a fairyland 
of beauty and love within sight of garbage 
dumps and fist fights. 

Religion is the endeavor to move mountains 
with a wish of the heart or the whispering 
wings of hope. . 

Religion is a battle between a sword and a 
cross. 

Religion is a quest for life in an abyss of 
death. 

Religion is life and angels and demons with 
wireless signals of distress: and comfort. 

Religion isthe loss of everything but cour- 
age. 

Religion is a song and a prayer on a corner 
where street car lines intersect and the cries 
of the newsboys mingle with the roar of the 
elevated. 

Religion is marching with red banners and 
the blare of trumpets through muddy streets. 

Religion is faith in a dead man nailed to 
a tree. | 

Religion is feasting on the dead man’s flesh 
and drinking his blood. 

Religion is claiming forgiveness beyond the 
stars for murder done here on the earth. 

Religion is sitting together under a wind- 
blown roof and listening to the crooning hymns 
and the begging prayers of wistful souls. 

Religion is living in imagination with a lot 
of Jews and with one Jew in particular. 

_ Religion ‘is a breath of daring silence in the 
din of angry clatter and profanity. 

Religion is composure of soul when the ocean 
liner sinks. 

Religion is the mirth of kindred spirits 
round a glowing fire with the shadows play- 
ing over a vacant chair. 

Religion is dumb wonder under the starry 
sky and over the cradle of a babe. 

Religion is the rapture of a timid heart in 
the light of the sun, or in the fragrance of a 
flower. 

Religion is a corporation not for profit, pro- 
ducing wealth and offering it to paupers on 
condition of a bath. 

Religion is a reform movement struggling 
against many obstacles a great number of which 
-are imaginary. 

Religion is a grand opera company singing 
the hallelujah chorus. 

Religion is the longing of a mother for a 
‘lost son when that longing turns into affection 
for other sons who have lost their mothers. 

Religion is the soft warmth of a bird’s wing 
and the cool shade of a tree. 

Religion is an outlook from a mountain top, 
with clouds floating below, making little gray 
patehes on the wide-spreading plain in the 
distance. 

Religion is the bond between the spring sow- 
ing and the autumn harvest. 

Religion is the fiery furnace from which 
comes forth under the eye of grimy, perspiring 
men molten iron to be fashioned into steel 
beams and girders. 

‘Religion is the bleaching of black souls white 
on the shores of reflection and new deeds. 
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THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


Religion is the preservation of childhood 
tenderness and trust with the experience and 
sorrow of old age. 

Religion is the bond of love encircling the 
earth and binding the world to the heart of 
God. 


Protestant Church 
in Rheims Dedicated 


France is slowly rebuilding its churches 
destroyed during the war. Sunday, June 
24, an important Protestant church, that 
at Rheims, was dedicated with impressive 
ceremony. The original church was shat- 
tered by the incendiary bombardment of 
September, 1914. The building is of im- 
posing Renaissance style and was con- 
structed at a cost of 1,200,000 francs, 
about one-half of which sum was raised 
in the United States by an American com- 
mittee. Rev. Paul Bert of the American 
Church in Paris took part in the dedica- 
tion, representing the American contribu- 
tors. 


Nebuchadnezzar a Progressive 


An ancient temple, of interest to all 
students of Old Testament history, has 
been unearthed in the Mesopotamian 
desert. The records discovered indicate 
that Nebuchadnezzar repaired the temple 
600 B.c., and that he was a progressive, 
admitting the public to a religious service 
that had been celebrated by high priests 
in secret for many centuries. The ex- 
cavations are being conducted under the 
auspices of the University Museum of 
Philadelphia, in collaboration with arche- 
ologists from the British Museum. Writ- 
ing of these discoveries, ©. Leonard 
Wooley of the British expedition, says: 
“Ur, which was a great city ages before 
the arrival of the Chaldees, had the repu- 
tation of being one of the most ancient 
centers of civilization in Mesopotamia. 
We have not yet tapped the lowest strata, 
and the earliest dated object we have 
found goes back no further than 2900 B.o. 
Yet painted pots and stone implements 
have been found at different levels which 
must be many hundreds of years older 
than that. 

“At the beginning of the third millen- 
nium the city had been subject to the 
kings of Lagash. We found a statue of 
one of them, Enannatum, in the débris 
piled at the foot of one of the great towers 
of Ur. It is headless but finely carved, 
and bears across its back and shoulders a 
long and important description. Ur-Engur, 
who as an independent monarch founded 
the Third Dynasty, not only put up a 
new wall around his new eapital, but 
embarked on a virtual reconstruction of 
the city itself. The temples of the Moon 
God, the patron deity of Ur, and of the 
lesser divinities had been grouped to- 
gether on the low ground northeast of the 
town mound.” Records found by the ex- 
cavators are being used to substantiate 
the Old Testament story. 
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A Protest to Mussolini 


Dr. Charles Fauna, president of the 
Vigilance Committee of the Italian Hyan- 
gelical Ministers’ Association of. New 
York City, has forwarded a protest to the 
Italian Government. The protest declares 
that the Vatican is discriminating against 
Protestants in Italy, and asks for justice. 
The protest concludes with this statement 
and request: “The Popular party in Italy 
is opposed to all Protestant work, and has 
carried to the floor of the Chamber an 
attempt to hinder the work of the Ameri- 
can University in Rome. The University 
is a non-sectarian organization, and thirty 
of the teachers there are Catholics, but 
the anti-American sentiment which the 
clergy tries to arouse is camouflage. The 
underlying motive of the party’s resis- 
tance is the desire to abolish all educa- 
tion which is not Catholic education. 

“In the Osservatore Romano, the offi- 
cial Vatican organ, there was recently 
an. editorial which declared that all Prot- 
estants should be exiled from Italy as 
agents of American intrigues, although 
90 per cent. of the Alpini regiments of the 
Italian Army during the war were Prot- 
estants. What we want Mussolini to do 
is to stand up for religious tolerance. 
Things have happened in Italy that 
couldn’t happen in China, and we want 
him to say that there shall be justice for 
Protestant and Catholic alike.” 


Soldiers True and 
Strong and Steady 


The Conference on Religious and Moral 
Training for Soldiers, held recently, pre- 
pared a definite program and submitted it 
to John W. Weeks, Secretary of War, in 
the hope that moral and religious training 
in the army would thereby be strengthened. 
Summarized, the proposals are: Visita- 
tions by the chief of chaplains; contact of 
chaplains with their denominations; sec- 
tional conferences; chaplains’ schools; 
chapldins’ manual; codification of army 
orders; chapels; equipment; organization 
of chaplains’ corps; appreciation. The 
Conference finally expressed the hope that 
the churches of the United States stand 
squarely behind the chaplains in their 
efforts to promote religion and morality 
in the army, so that more impetus might 
be given to the task, described by General 
Pershing, of keeping the soldiers “true 
and strong and steady.” 


Cleveland Leaders Ask for Union 


Cleveland is evidently making prog- 
ress in its religious outlook. Persons 
representing thirty-nine Congregational 
churehes and fifty Presbyterian churches 
in that city have declared for a national 
union of their denominations. The two 
bodies in Cleveland have already agreed 
to co-ordinate their local church extension 
activities. This joining of forces prepared 
the way for the wider proposal. 
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Collecting Books ~* 


George Brandes tells of visiting in the house of a certain Me- 
cenas, whose art collections were worth considerably more than a 


million. 
like to see the books. 


After viewing the pictures, he remarked: “Now I should 
Where are they?” To which the host replied, 
somewhat testily, “I do not collect books.” 


He had none. Perhaps 


Mecenas was none the poorer. For libraries that are mere collections 


help little to enrich the mind. 


Hyen A. Edward Newton finds some 


of the “amenities of book-collecting” in reading what has been brought 
together. Collecting books is somewhat like collecting men. ©. R. J. 


Genuine Poetry 

TH LIONS. 
Curran, 
$2.50. 

Ton JAR OF DRHAMS, 
By Lilla Cabot Perry. 
Miffin Company. $1.50. 

DRAMATIC LEGHNDS AND OTHER PormMs. By 
Padraic Colum. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50. 

The material bulk of these three 
volumes is slight. ‘Together, they con- 
tain little more than two hundred pages. 
Their esthetic and spiritual value, how- 
ever, far outweighs their external con- 
tent. All of them contain genuine poetry, 
some of it verse of a high order. The 
Lions is the description of a combat be- 
tween two beasts of the jungle. It is 
picturesque, forceful, dramatic. Its au- 
thor possesses no slight imaginative power. 
It is fresh, rich in color and vigorous 
action. Mrs. Perry’s verse, on the other 
hand, is delicately beautiful. Employing, 
for the most part, classic forms, pat- 
terning her work upon that of the great 
masters of poetry, she writes with pre- 
cision, restraint, and a genuine clarity of 
poetic insight. Much of it has the tender 
fragility of spring blossoms. Although 
unquestionably prompted by deep feeling, 
her note is never forced. Her poems have 
a quiet melody which the poetry-lover is 
certain to find appealing. She is particu- 
larly successful in her use of both the 
quatrain and the sonnet. 
most notable characteristic of her work 
lies in the repressed force with which 
her themes are handled. Of Padraic 
Colum’s art, little remains to be said. Al- 
ready he has come to be recognized as 
one of the most gifted among the present 
generation of Irish singers. His new 
volume reveals the charm we have come 
to associate with his name. It contains 
four brief dramatic legends of ancient 
Ireland, a handful of country songs, a 
tiny group of verses about animals, and a 
sequence of poems reminiscent of Irish 
peasant life. These are prefaced by a 
dedication of unique loveliness. All have 
an eerie quality, keenly suggestive of the 
land that gave them birth. A, 8. H. 


A JUNGLE POPM. 
Boston: 


By Hdwin 
The Four Seas Company. 


A Book or PorMs. 
Boston: Houghton 


In a Lighter Vein 


POEMS FROM Lire. Hdited by Oliver Her- 
ford. New York: The Macmilian Company. 
$2.50. 

This collection of lighter verse culled 
from back numbers of the best-known and 


Perhaps the- 


most humorous of American weeklies is 
certain to delight a host of readers. The 
selection has been made with discrimina- 
tion and care. Along with the work of 
more recent verse-writers, it includes one 
poem by James Whitcomb Riley, as well 
as several by such established favorites 
as Clinton Scollard and Richard Le Gal- 
lienne. While all of it is written admit- 
tedly in lighter vein, the poetry thus as- 
sembled strikes a variety of contrasting 
notes. It runs the gamut from lyrics 
delicately graceful to pointed satire and 
hilarious parodies. Among the authors 
represented are Arthur Guiterman, Doro- 
thy Parker, Carolyn Wells, Christopher 
Morley, and Franklin P. Adams. Not the 
least interest in a book of this kind is 
the social history of this country it con- 
tains. For these verses poke fun at a 
multitude of the follies and foibles of this 
and previous generations. Free verse, 
prohibition, movies, flappers, and Fords,— 
these, no less than disarmament, jazz, and 
rapid transit, furnish abundant material 
for the Comic Muse. A book to chuckle 
over, grow fond of, and return to again 
and again. EAS OR el 


Political Idealism 

THe InrTpRPRETERS. By A. LE. 

The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 
In Some Impressions of my Elders, St. 
John Irvine devotes an enthusiastic chap- 
ter to George William Russell, the bril- 
liant Irish journalist, who writes under 
the initials “A. BH.” American readers 
now have a chance to become acquainted 
with Mr. Russell’s gifts in their déeper 
aspects. T'he Interpreters is a serious 
discussion of the spiritual sources of 
political creeds cast in the form of a 
dialogue. The fortunes of revolution 
bring together a poet, an anarchist, a 
historian, an artist, and a modern ecap- 
tain of industry. Imprisoned in a single 
cell, condemned to death at daybreak, 
they pass the preceding night in a search- 
ing debate upon the philosophical and re- 
ligious principles underlying government 
and politics. The resulting symposium 
amply justifies all that Mr. Ervine says 

in praise of its author. A. BR. H. 


New York: 


Cheerful Verses of Protest 
THe BALLAD or St. BARBARA. By G. K. 
Chesterton. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
The most enjoyable part of this book 
of poems is the prose introduction to the 
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American edition. This is not to say that — 


Chesterton’s poetry is not ofttimes good: 
it is simply,to say that the introduction is 
Chesterton at his best. He tells us that 
nothing would induce him to defend his 
poetry “even in the sense of seriously 
calling it poetry.” But he is always 
ready to defend his philosophy, and so he 
speaks a word in defense of his cheerful- 
ness and his religion. 

The poems themselves are introduced 
by a long poem about Saint Barbara, the 
patron saint of artillery. The poems that 
follow are shorter, and give opportunity 
for those paradoxes and satirical utter- 
ances that we have come to associate with 
the name of Chesterton. Many of them 
are verses of protest and denunciation, 
but that does not mean that these verses 
are doleful or pessimistic. - Chesterton 
contends that verses which suggest a 
battle need not suggest a defeat. Here is 
a little poem which reveals the character 
of these verses: 


Euucy in A Country CHURCHYARD 

The men that worked for England 
They have their graves at home: 

And bees and birds of England 
About the cross can roam. 


But they that fought for England, 
Following a falling star, 

Alas, alas for England, 
They have their graves afar, 


And they that rule in England, 
In stately conclave met, 
Alas, alas for England, 
They have no graves as yet. 


Rural Dramatics 

Tow LittLn Country THwatrn. By Alfred 
G. Arvold. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

An interesting and suggestive contribu- 
tion to the growing literature of the 
American drama. One of the most valua- 
ble features of the Little Theatre move- 
ment has been the revival of interest in 
dramatics it has produced in country com- 
munities all over the Republic. With 
manifest enthusiasm, though with a re- 
grettable lack of practical detail, Mr. 
Aryold tells of his successful efforts in 
this direction among the students of the 
North Dakota Agricultural College. In a 
community largely populated by the 
foreign-born, he has succeeded in estab- 
lishing a theatre where many of the best 
plays have been presented by native ama- 
teur talent. Pageants, folk dances, and 
original dramas have also been produced. 
His book offers inspiring testimony to the 
value of theatricals in developing the 
imagination of a community which would 
otherwise be dependent upon amusements 
of a much lower variety. A. By 3x. 


\ 


Indigenous to Our Soil 
CAROLINA CHANSONS. L&GENDS OF THE LOW 
Country. By Du Bose Heyward and Hervey 
Allen. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.25. ; 
“A few weeks ago, your critic included 
this volume in a review which dealt with 


a number of books of recent verse. Then, — 


I was content with a brief word of in- 
different praise. Since then, a closer 
reading of this sheaf of poems leads me 
to believe that they are far better and 
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more significant than I at first realized. 
Here, in reality, is poetry of a high order. 
It has, moreover, not a little real promise. 
Revealing something of the influence of 
Timrod, and much more of the spirit of 
Sidney Lanier, these two Carolinian poets 

ye cast in poetic form many of the 
er csaue legends associated with 
Charleston and the adjacent Low Coun- 
try. Their work is rich in beauty, imagi- 
nation, and music. Unassuming though 
it be, it manifests true feeling, besides 
being a striking specimen of native poetry, 
indigenous to our soil. Of such poetry 
we Americans have far too little. 
: A. B H. 


i Lights Off 

i THN MINUTES BY THE CLOcK. And three 

other children’s plays for outdoor and indoor 

pees By Alice C. D. Riley. New York: 
eorge H. Doran Company. $1.50. 

THRED TO MAkn RwADy. HILLTOP ; MUFFINS; 
THe Pic Prince. ‘Three plays for young 
people. By Louise Ayres Garnett. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 

The Drama League of America has 
begun a series of volumes with delightful 
plays for children, plays that are sound in 
technique, and full of charm and interest 
to the children themselves. There has 
been a dearth of worth-while dramatic 
material for children, and it is with grati- 
tude that we greet this new venture of 
the Drama League. Each volume is 

"accompanied by excellent notes on pro- 
duction. With very little training these 
plays can be given by the children with 
great enjoyment to themselves and great 
pleasure to their audiences. 


Interpreters of Russia 

THE WALTZ OF THH Docs. A PosTHUMOUS 
Puay. By Leonid Andreyev. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

ToLstTor’s DRAMATIC WorRKS. Translated by 
Nathan Haskell Dole. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. $2.50. J 

Contemporary Russian literature seem 
to have a character of tragic intensity 
which distinguishes it from all other writ- 
ing. The Waltz of the Dogs is an extreme 
instance of this trait. It is the story of 
a man who is disappointed in love and 
finally commits suicide. The dogs of life 
are the passions of the soul. In this man 
the basest of them come to the front, bring- 
ing loneliness and despair. It is a sor- 
did play, full of symbolism expressing 
Andreyey’s philosophy of life. It is ably 
handled artistically, but one wonders if 
the depiction of all that is disgusting in 
life is worth while, even under the guise 
of realistic art. 

Tolstoi's Dramatic Works present for 
the first time a complete, unexpurgated 
version of this great Russian’s plays. The 
political censor has sadly misused these 
dramas in Tolstoi’s own country. The 
present volume contains two plays, pub- 
lished in Tolstoi’s own lifetime, “The 
Power of Darkness” and “The Fruits of 
Enlightenment”; two other plays which 
haye been successfully staged since Tol- 
stoi’s death, “The Live Corpse” and 
“The Root of All Evil” ; and two unfinished 
pieces, “The First Distiller” and “The 
Light that Shines in Darkness.” The lat- 
ter is of special interest to us, for it is an 
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Count TOLSTOI IN 1887. 


From the painting by Ryepin. 
By permission of Berlin Photographic Co, 


account of the author’s struggle to live 
what he thought was the Christ-life in his 
own home. It throws a vivid light on his 
last years of frustration and loneliness. 
In addition to these dramas the book con- 
tains also a series of dialogues between 
children and thei elders under the title 
“The Wisdom of Children.” The trans- 
lator thinks that Tolstoi would have be- 
come the greatest dramatist in the 
modern world, had he resorted earlier to 
the dramatic method. But the fear of the 
censor kept him from it. 


“To Air the Ditty, 
And to Earth I” 


Last Porms. By A. H. Housman. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 

In the nineties A. E. Housman published 
a tiny volume of verse called A Shrop- 
shire Lad. Almost thirty years later he 
publishes another tiny collection of lyrics 
under the unusual title Last Poems. Mr. 
Housman has not died,—at least he has 
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not died the physical death, though the 
despair and disillusionment of these lines 
might lead one to conclude that mortality 
has enshrouded his spirit. He simply 
remarks in his preface that it is not likely 
that he will ever be impelled to write 
much more. One hopes that in any case 
these may be indeed the “last poems” of 
their kind. Perhaps that is a daring 
opinion to express, for seldom has so 
slight a volume received such weighty 
praise. Certainly, for perfect grace of ex- 
pression, for deft technique, for intensity 
of feeling, these poems have hardly been 
surpassed in English poetry. Neverthe- 
less, their stark fatality and morbidity 
are utterly depressing. One will turn to 
Last Poems to study the art of lyric ex- 
pression, but one will not turn to them 
for that lifting of the spirit without which 
poetry, in the mind of the reviewer, is as 
nothing, CG) Bd. 


Children at Play 


By Walter de la 
New York: Longmans, 


Soncs or CHILDHOOD. 
Mare (Walter Ramal). 
Green & Co. $1.25. 

UNDER THE TREE. By Elizabeth M. Roberts. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch. $1.50. 

Here are two poets that belong together. 
One is an old voice, and one a new. Songs 
of Childhood was first published in 1902, 
and the new edition, though slightly re- 
vised, is still in general the old loved 
book. Under the Tree is the first small 
volume of verse by a new singer, who 


-has at once stepped into the ranks of 


Stevenson and de la Mare and Robert 
Graves. Walter de la Mare writes verse 
that is distinctly his own, fanciful, full 
of happy conceits, inhabited by the elves 
and fairies, the dwarfs and ogres, the lin- 
nets and bluebells that make up the child’s 
world. Miss Roberts writes simpler lyrics 
in the words and imagery that children 
themselves might use. In Songs of Child- 
hood the author describes the wonderful 
world of the child; in Under the Tree the 
child himself tells us of his world in his 
own language. Miss Roberts received the 
Fisk Poetry Prize in Chicago last year 
for some of these poems. We shall await 
with eagerness her second cycle. 


Books Received 


LivinG AT OvR BEST. 
Week-Day School Series. By Mabel Hill. New 
York: The Abingdon Press. $1.00. 

Citizen, JR. Teachers’ Manual. 
School Series. By Clara E. Espey. 
The Abingdon Press. $1.00. 

KNIGHTS OF Service. For children of 9-11 
years. Daily Vacation Church School Series. 
By Emerson O. Bradshaw. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. $0.85. 

KNIGHTS OF SERVICE. Program Guide. Daily 
Vacation Church School Series. By Marion O. 
Hawthorne. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
$0.75. 

THe IMAGE OF GOD, AND OTHER SERMONS. 
By Edwin C. Sweetser, D.D. New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. $1.50. 

THe RomMANCE of RicHT Livinc. By Amos 
R. Wells. New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

THe WoMAN OF THE Horizon. By Gilbert 
Frankau. New York: The Century Company. 
$2.00. 

Tue Doom DeaLter. By David Fox. 
York : Robert M. McBride & Co. 


Teachers’ Manual. 


Week-Day 
New York: 


New 
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A Trick Horse Aboard 
YETTA KAY STODDARD 


Reed Frathly was riding Delligan in and 
out of the corral; that is, he was finishing 
off a lesson in going over the big gate on 
two planks, each set at an angle of about 
thirty degrees, on either side of the gate. 

“Neatest little trick he’s done yet, 
Reed!” shouted one of the ranch hands, 
passing the gate. 

“Sometimes he’ll do it and sometimes 
he won't,’ laughed Reed. ‘Depends on 
how he feels.” 

“Guess you can make him do most any- 
thing, youngster.” 

The man rode on. Reed came flying 
over the gate once more and dashed out 
of the yard and up to his favorite look- 
out near the top of one of the nearest 
hills. 

“Hills and hollows, canyons full of 
pines!” he was saying. “My, wouldn’t 
I like to take Delligan and go to one 
of the big cities for a while! Skyscrapers, 
elevated tracks, Statue of Liberty,—those 
are some of the things I’d like to see. But 
I couldn’t leave Delligan.” 

He heard his father hallooing from the 
ranch-house. 

“What’s happened, I wonder?’ 
mused, as he turned homeward. 

His father rode out to meet him. ‘“How’s 
Delligan? Fresh?” 

“Yes, ve just been up to High Point 
and back.” 

“T want you to ride down to the city 
and deliver these ore specimens to Mr. 
Hood. You can take a day or so in town 
if you want to.” 

“All right, Dad. And if I get a chance 
to travel with Delligan, shall I take it?” 

“Small danger!” laughed Mr, Frathly. 
“You'd better send me a wireless before 
you start.” 

Reed gathered up a few articles of 
clothing, said good-by to his father, and 
took the trail into the small town that 
had recently sprung into a fast-growing 
port of call on the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Hood’s office was near the docks. 
Reed left the package and rode on élose 
to the water to watch the loading of a 


he 


The Two Raindrops 
RUTH IRVING CONNER 


Two little raindrops set out for earth 

On a day when of moisture there was a dearth, 
And each to the other made vow to give 

Of their all in all, that beauty might live. 


The first drop caught while yet far, far away 

The voice of a fountain alight with play,— 

A fountain that bubbled and beckoned, then 
tossed 

The foolish drop to all reason lost. 


The other drop hovering over the land 

Spied a pretty bird prone on the burning sand, 

And hastened in aid of the helpless thing, 

That, soon much refreshed, fluttered joyous 
wing, 

While its silent throat filled with the sweet 
intent 

Of thanks for the raindrop on mercy bent. 


lemons, boxes of canned sea-food, olives, 
everlasting flowers, and slabs of new-cut 
marble stood there,—the exports of the 
West to the East. In and out along the 
dock Delligan stepped daintily among 
them. 

“TI wonder where they are going?” mused 
Reed. 

“Look out there, boy!’ cried a rough 
voice from above. A crane swung out, 
the chains just grazing Delligan’s flank. 
“That’s a mighty pretty pony you’ve got!” 

Reed looked up again. A young officer 
had addressed him. Reed smiled, patted 
Delligan’s neck, and said proudly: 

“Yes, sir. And he’s smart. He’s a 
trick horse.” 

“He is, is he? What can he do?” 

For answer, Reed gave the word to 
Delligan to show off. Thereupon all 
work stopped while horse and rider went 
through the dozen tricks that they had 
been rehearsing ever since Delligan was 
a little colt. Rearing, standing on his 
front feet, seating himself on a bench and 
crossing his front legs, prancing to a tune 
which Reed whistled—Delligan finished 
without a falter. 

“Wine!” shouted the officer, while the 
others gathered around clapped their 
hands and gave voice to their pleasure. 

“He is learning one other trick,” said 
Reed, “but he doesn’t like it very well 
yet.” 

“Come aboard, boy,” said the officer. 
“T want to have a close look at that horse 
and I can’t leave the ship now.” 

Reed rode over the gangplank, <A 
strange feeling of adventure possessed 
him. What if here had come the chance 
for him to take Delligan and go traveling, 
as he had always wanted to do? But 
there came at once the realization that 
this was just a foolish fancy. The officer 
just wanted to have a good look at the 
horse, as he had said. 

“How old is he?” the officer asked, as 


he patted and rubbed Delligan’s smooth 


shoulder. 

“A little past four,’ Reed told him. 

' “T’ll give you five hundred dollars’— 

“Oh, no! No, sir! I couldn’t sell Delli- 
gan!” interrupted Reed. 

“Seven hundred?” 

“No, I really couldn’t think of selling 
him!” repeated the boy, terrified now, 
lest something should happen to take 
Delligan away from him, 

“Well, never mind. Where you going 
to stay to-night? You don’t live in the 
city, do you, with a fine horse like that?” 

“I was going to the Ambrose Hotel. My 
father and I always stay there.” 

“Suppose you stay aboard to-night. I 
want the captain to see your trick horse. 
He’ll come aboard about nine and you 
can show him off early in the morning 
before we sail.” 

Reed slept in the box stall where they 
put Delligan. Rather, he did not sleep at 
all. He lay in the straw, one hand close 
to the horse’s front hoofs. 

A cry of terror took him out on the 
deck at dawn. The last of the loading 
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The Wild Flowers 


Nature holds her shyest children 
Nearest to her breast, : 
Guarding all the woodland flowers 

From the world’s unrest. 


Willing mortals seek to find them 
As they lie away, 

Nestled ‘neath their green-leaf covers, 
Where the shadows stay. 


Mother Nature, keep your children 
For the birds to love; 
Only you know why you hide them, 
You, and God above. 
—Hdith Livingston Smith, 


Sentence Sermon 


O come, let us worship and bow down: 
let us kneel before the Lord our maker, 
for He is our God.—Ps. wev. 6, 7. 


was being finished. One of the cranes 
swinging around had caught a man and. 
held him suspended, just where a huge 
steamer pushing off seemed sure to crush 
him before help could reach him. The 
power was shut off, but the great black 
bulk came on. 

“A plank!” shouted the captain. 

In a flash, Reed saw what was being 
attempted. ‘Ssome one would have to 
crawl along a plank and try to get a rope 
to the endangered man. Into the stall he 
flew and was out again on Delligan’s © 
back. 

“Let me!” he cried, as the plank was 
placed. 

“Get back, boy. 
the captain. 

But the officer who had wanted to buy 
the horse spoke up. 

“T think he can do it, sir!” 

“Of course he can!” repeated Reed. 

The captain nodded then. Delligan took 
the plank gingerly. Up and up he went. 
Of course, it was nothing but the corral- 
gate trick, in a way; and yet the element 
of danger—the fear lest they reach the 
dangling man too late—lent a thrill to 
the deed, as Reed urged his horse steadily 
on. 

“He’s got him!” the men below whis- 
pered hoarsely. 

Reed had stood up in the saddle at the 
moment when Delligan was almost at the 
top, seized the man’s legs, and dragged 
him slowly down, steadied him, got him 
astride behind him. 

Now to get back! 

The horse had never been taught to 
descend backwards, but that, of course, 
was the problem now. 

“Sit down, Delligan!’ came the sharp 
command. 

An instant the horse trembled, hesi- 
tated. 

“Sit down. It’s all right!” coaxed Reed. 

On his haunches, then, the brave animal 
went sliding back, all three carried to — 
safety. 

“I never heard of such a feat in my 
life,” the captain said, choking as Reed 
and the rescued man slipped from the 
horse’s back. “How much will you take 
for that animal?” . 

“He isn’t for sale,” said Reed, firmly. 
“And I must be getting home now, I 
think.” - 


Get back!” ordered 
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.. ‘Home? Where do you live?” 

“Up in the back country, near High 
Point. My father’s a mining rancher, if 
you know what that is.” 

“Bver been traveling?” 

“Dad has. Ive always lived in the 
hills.” 

“Like to take a trip to New York?” 

Reed’s eyes answered. 

“Well, you know, my boy—there’s a 
reward coming to you from the company 
for that life-saving act you and your trick 
pony just accomplished. And I think you 
just better come along to New York and 
give a demonstration of what you two 
ean do. I’m afraid they won’t believe the 
story I’d be telling about it.” 

Reed hesitated. 

“Want to come? You'd better.” 

“T ought to tell my father. He said I 
could go if I had a chance, but he didn’t 
think I’d get it.” 


“We'll send him a wireless. Will that 
do?” 
“Yes, sir. And tell him when we'll get 


back. You see, Dad needs me and Delli- 
gan. We help around the ranch.” 

“We'll be back inside of eight weeks. 
We go by way of the Canal, you know.” 


‘Delligan,’’ confided Reed, every day 
they were out at sea. “We're going to 
New York. We're going to see sky- 


scrapers, elevated trains, the Statue of 
Liberty!” [an rights reserved] 


Woodland Merchants 
Part 1 
MARGARET W. LEIGHTON 


If you search long enough and far 
enough, there is scarcely anything you 
cannot find in the woodland shops; finely 
flavored fruits, a variety of nuts in abun- 
dance, medicines of many kinds, pearls 
for your adornment, soap, perfumes, liy- 
ing flytraps, material for building houses 
and making furniture, ropes, gum, wax, 
paper, honey, dye stuffs, fancy wall- 
brackets, thread of the finest silk, and 
many other things. 

In winter, forest business is dull. Most 
of the stores are closed while the mer- 
chants take a well-earned rest. As soon 
as spring arrives, the manufacturers and 
the shop-keepers wake up and begin 
preparations for the summer and fall 
seasons. Those are the times when they 
all do a rushing business, from sunrise 
till sunset. ° 


Maple Brothers—Sap Manufacturers 


One of the earliest of the forest firms 
to open its store is the Maple Brothers 
—Sap Manufacturers. They have a great 
chain of stores like some of our grocery 
firms. The sap-suckers flit about, boring 
holes for the sap to drip from. Shadow- 
tail, the gray squirrel, eagerly skips up 
for a share, while the butterflies that 
have fasted all winter drink so much 
they can scarcely fly straight. The boys 
and girls, too, are good patrons of Maple 
Brothers. 

The birches furnish a poorer brand of 
sap, which is relished by some of the 
wood folk, but the chief products of these 
trees and their neighbor alders are orna- 
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mental tassels of green, brown, and yel- 
low; soft, silver catkins; and bright scar- 
let berries in autumn. The birches also 
sell choice bark. If you visit Beaver 
Town late in the fall, you will find the 
submarine storehouses packed with birch 
logs. The bark is the beaver’s mainstay 
through the long cold winter months. It 
is his favorite food. 


Vespa and Company—Paper Makers 

The paper makers, Vespa and Com- 
pany, are busily scouring the fields and 
forest for decaying wood. They tear it 
from old fences and rotten logs, shred 
by shred, chew it into pulp with their 
strong jaws, and press it into smooth, thin 
sheets with their hard little heads. "Tis 
gray and brittle, but it makes first-class 
hanging cottages, and is even used to 
build cities for the wasp folk. The babies’ 
cradles, the egg cells, the outer and inner 
walls, the sunning platforms, are all con- 
structed of this tough gray paper. 


Umbrellas and Parasols 

Some warm, damp, August morning you 
may awaken to see a whole troop of little 
umbrellas standing open on your lawn. 
They are in a circle, and some one cries, 
“A fairy ring!” You remember the night 
before you and your friends were running 
round and playing on the lawn, and there 
was never a sign of an umbrella. Truly 
it seems like magic to see this wide circle 
of them, each one perfect. 

If you go out into the woods, you will 
see other umbrellas of many kinds, big 
and little, flat and cone-shaped; white, 
pink, gray, and straw-colored, and per- 
haps a bright red one. The umbrella 
merchant’s magic wand is made of 
warmth and moisture. For a long time 
he has been at work under ground on his 
wares. When the right time comes he 
has only to wave his wand, the earth 
cracks open, and up spring the mush- 
room umbrellas. G 

Down in the meadow are thousands of 
lovely parasols. So delicate and beautiful 
is the fabric of which they are made, it 
is called “Queen’s lace.” Hach sunshade 
is made up of hundreds of flowers, hardly 
larger than a pin’s head. The edges are 
finely scalloped, the handles and ribs are 
pale green, and at the top of each parasol 
is a little garnet blossom, like the jewel 
at the end of Titania’s wand. Most of 
the parasols are filmy white, but some 
have a faint pink or greenish tinge. They 
are just right to shield the fairies from 
the moonbeams when they are out on 
midnight parade. : 

All the sunshades that are left unsold 
upon their stems curl into little gray- 
green nests. 

The tiny field folk love them, 
These nests so warm and snug, 
A peep may show a brownie 
Or some weary little bug. 


A Variety Store 

In the lowlands, Milkweed keeps a sort 
of variety store—different goods at differ- 
ent seasons, but here you can always get 
a draught of bitter milk if you wish it. 
Toward the end of the summer she has 
very beautiful little fishes for sale, sil- 
ver with pale green scales, each enclosed 
in a tough envelope. In the fall their 
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Uplifting 


MARJORIE DILLON 


When midget Molly comes to tea, 
She hunts the dictionary, 

Though such a little mite, you Bee, 
She tries the book to carry. 


The table’s high and Molly’s low. 
(Such goodies as await her !) 

The dictionary’s thick, and so 
It’s sure to elevate her, 


scales turn brown, the silver floss dries 
and opens into tiny balloons, ready as 
soon as the pod bursts to rise into the 
air and sail away on the wings of the 
wind. 

Milkweed’s shop is a very popular one, 
and you will generally see it crowded. 
The monarch caterpillars are good pa- 
trons, and also the red beetles, the bees, 
and many other hungry insects. 


DS) 


Any one wishing a neat pitcher orna- 
mented with red edges need only step 
down to the swamp and take his choice 
from the Pitcher-Plant shop. 


BS) 


The oak furnishes artistic saucers, and 
cups of many kinds may be had for the 
searching, 

wa 

Moss and Company make the most beau- 
tiful carpets and rugs in the world. 
Would you like one of softest velvety 
green, or one in star pattern with tiny 
scarlet rings scattered over it? 

[All rights reserved] 


Notice to Inventive Genius 


Following is a list of inventions which 
Sir William Bell of the British Institute 
of Patentees says the world needs: 

Glass that will bend. 

A smooth road surface that will not 
be slippery in wet weather. 

A furnace that will conserve 95 per 
cent. of its heat. 

A process to make flannel unshrink- 
able. 

A noiseless airplane, and an airplane 
that can be managed safely and easily 
by a boy or a girl. 

A motor engine of one-pound weight 
per horsepower. = 

Methods to reduce friction. 

Practical ways of utilizing the tides. 

A process to extract phosphorus from 
vulcanized India rubber so that it can 
be boiled up and used again. 

A temperance drink that will keep 
and yet not pall on the palate. 

Talking moving pictures. 


Sand-Pile Play 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Out here we play the livelong day, 
So happy and so free; 

We mix and make the finest cake, 
Our customers agree. 

We've jolly fun until the sun 
Slips down the western skies. 

Then in we go, for—do you know ?— 
The sand gets in our eyes! 
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WORK 


The Alliance 


New, administration is well started—Mrs. 
. Minna C. Budlong to be field secretary 


The new administration has begun with 
a rapid dispatch of routine business. In 
accordance with amendments adopted at 
the annual business meeting, there is to 
be an assistant secretary. Miss Elisabeth 
B. Thacher of Roxbury, Mass., has been 
elected to this office. “ Mrs.“Minna C. Bud- 
long has resigned as minister of People’s 
Church at Kalamazoo, Mich., to become 
field secretary of The Alliance, September 
1, 1928. Mrs. Budlong has had experience 
as an organizer of libraries in North 
Dakota; she knows the different parts of 
the country; and The Alliance is fortu- 
nate to secure a woman of such ability, 
training, and experience for the important 
task of visiting branches, organizing new 
ones, and making all feel their part in 
the general work. 

Mrs. Clara B. Beatley has been obliged 
to withdraw from the committee on reli- 
gious education and Mrs. Roger W. Cut- 
ler of Charles River, Mass., has accepted 
the chairmanship. Rey. Elizabeth Padg- 
ham of Rutherford, N.J., Mrs. Charles F. 
Potter of New York, and Mrs. C. B. 
Hastings, compiler of “Bedtime Talks and 
Prayers,” have been added to the commit- 
tee. Mrs. Beatley’s devotion for many 
years to the cause of religious education 
is recognized with deep appreciation and 
gratitude. 

Mrs. H. E. B. Speight has taken 
the chairmanship of the fellowship com- 
mitee, Miss Mary ©. Sawyer having 
become secretary of the committee. Miss 
Lowell has been added to this com- 
mittee. ‘ 

Mrs. Sumner Coolidge of Middleboro, 
Mass., has been elected chairman of the 
committee on Southern work, which is 
in charge of our whole mission in North 
Carolina, preaching stations, schools, and 
efforts for community welfare through 
libraries, classes and clubs, and whole- 
some recreation. Rey. Margaret B. Barn- 
ard, minister at Swansboro, and Mrs. 
Jeanette B. Damon, superintendent at 
Shelt@ér Neck, have shown anew, by the 
story of their own experience, how worth 
while is this work in Hastern North Caro- 
lina. Certain repairs and improvements 
must be made, and generous support is 
asked of branches and individuals. 

The contributions to the Mary B. Davis 
Memorial Fund amount to about $5,000, 
while several gifts have been received for 
the Lucia Clapp Noyes Scholarship Fund, 
the income to be used for scholarships in 
the Carolina Schools. The collection for 
general missionary work taken at the 
meeting of May 23 in Tremont Temple 

amounted to $515.05. 

P Some branches have a pleasant way of 
recognizing the service of a faithful officer 
by making her a life member of The Alli- 
ance. Mrs. Henry A. Goddard, retiring 
president of Winchester, Mass., has been 


so remembered by her branch, Miss Stella 
P. Beard by the Alliance of Second 
Church, Boston, and Mrs. Roger W. Cutler 
by that of Dover, Mass. Miss Kate A. 
Ranstead, retiring director for Maryland, 
has been made a life member by friends 
in the Baltimore branch. Other new life 
members are Mrs. George B. Dewson of 
Milton, Mass., Mrs. Charles F. Russell of 
Boston and Weston, Mass., and Castine, 
Me., and Mrs. Albert H. Richardson of 
Billerica, Mass. 

The Alliance is glad to extend a wel- 
eome to its newest branch, that of the 
Clifton Unitarian Church, Louisville, Ky., 
which has but recently come into the 
fellowship. When Miss Lowell was in 
Louisville she met Rey. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hemplemann and some of their parish- 
ioners and interested them at that time 
in the organization. 

The executive board feels keenly the 
loss of Signora Giulio Benso, who de- 
yotedly led in Turin, Italy, a liberal move- 
ment among students and others for edu- 
eation and for religious toleration and 
Christian fellowship. Her death occurred 
quite suddenly on April 20, when she was 
preparing fer a series of meetings to be 
held in Rome, in which she had a posi- 
tion of prominence. From Florence, Italy, 
comes a detailed report showing untiring 
effort and gratifying success on the part 
of Prof. Mario Puglisi and his gifted 
wife. 

Mrs. Murdock M. Clark has been made 
Alliance representative to the Council of 
Unitarian Social Welfare Agencies, which 
was formed after the luncheon, May 21, 
and which is to meet at New Haven 
in September. For the summer, Sun- 
day evening twilight services of song 
and worship are recommended to our 
churches. Arlington Street, Boston, will 
hold such services again this year, and 
several churches of Old Cambridge, 
Mass., are uniting in a similar series of 
meetings. 

Mrs. John C. Perkins of Seattle, retir- 
ing director for Washington, has been 
charged by the executive board to carry 
cordial greetings to any of our fellow- 
workers whom she may meet in her sum- 
mer abroad. As Dr. and Mrs. Perkins 
passed through Victoria, B.C., on their 
way to England, fifteen members of the 
Unitarian group at Victoria were at the 
dock to wish them bon voyage. The 
loyalty and enthusiasm of the Unitarians 
of Victoria are always to be depended on. 
And Vancouver sends a most apprecia- 
tive letter in regard to the help the Alli- 
ance received through an appeal in secur- 
ing pews for their church, which give it 
a worshipful atmosphere and make it 
seem like a real church. 

Miss Lowell after six years of, conse- 
erated service as president leaves The 
Alliance strong, alert, ready to follow in 
old or new paths, so it be to “quicken the 
religious life,” the object for which it was 
founded. 


An English Layman on Worship 


Unitarians in the United States are 
interested in the méthods of their co- 
churchmen in England. At a meeting 
of men, members of the Laymen’s League 
chapters of Burnley and Colne, Eng- 
land, J. Tempest of Colne read a paper 
entitled “Our Church Service.” The fol- 
lowing is a summary as reported in 
the Inquirer: . “Prayer may be extem- 
pore or read. The art of extempore 
prayer is not easy. Rather than fail in 
extempore prayer it would be wise to 
read a prayer, especially one of grace and 
dignity. Recourse might be had to silent 
prayer, which in some circumstances is 
very effective. The speaker suggested 
the idea of a prayer of unity which might 
be pronounced in Unitarian churches dur- 
ing the service, in token of their unity 
amongst themselves, with their orthodox 
brethren, with their brethren of religions 
other than Christianity and indeed with 
all mankind. 

“As to pulpit readings freedom is the 
ideal. In the Bible we have a choice of 
readings full of dignity and grace. Yet 
happy use could be made of other sacred 
writings, and indeed the great field of 
literature has much that might be 
gathered for the service of the pulpit. 

“Of the sermon the speaker made but 
passing mention, as he deemed the sermon 
a matter calling for detailed study. De- 
duction from a text-was not always happy, 
but a text may be helpful by way of 
illustration or suggestion. ‘The benedic- 
tion should be a pronouncement of light 
and peace. 

“Time will no doubt bring changes in 
public worship. For instance, the future 
may see eurythmics and colour-drama in 
religious service. But whatever changes 
the future might bring, the happiest man- 
ner of change was gentle development. 
The problem of public worship should be 
approached in open-mindedness. Our 
church and our services need life, fresh- 
ness and growth.” 


Farewell to Rev. Robert Savage 


The society at Winthrop, Mass., gave its 
minister, Rev. Robert Savage, a farewell 
reception on the oceasion of the termina- 
tion of a five-year pastorate. After the 
formal reception, L. Cushman, superin- 
tendent of the church school, made a brief 
address, in the course of which he men- 
tioned the zeal of Mr. Savage in the 
activities of the church, and his participa- 
tion in all community movements. Mr. 
Cushman then presented Mr. Savage with 
a substantial gift of money. In reviewing 
his work, Mr. Savage pointed to the fact 
that names on the Sunday-school register 
had increased from three to eighty-four, 
and that a Young People’s Religious 
Union had been organized, with a gratify- 
ing list of members. ; 
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Miss Schuyler Wins 
Great Distinction 


Acting in behalf of the Roosevelt Memo- 
rial Association, on June 15, President 
Harding presented gold medals, for ser- 
vices to the people, to Miss Louisa Lee 
Schuyler, Prof. Henry Fairfield Osborn, 

d Major-Gen. Leonard Wood. The cere- 
mony took place in the East Room of the 
White House. Miss Schuyler is a Uni- 
tarian. She is eighty-six years of age 
and was unable to be present, being repre- 
sented by Mrs. Archibald Hopkins of 
Washington, D.C. In presenting the medal 
to Mrs. Hopkins, President Harding said: 
“T think I should have felt an especial 
satisfaction in bestowing a mark of recog- 
nition upon a great-granddaughter of 
Alexander Hamilton. How curiously and 
impressively the fact of her descent and 
this mark of recognition connect the out- 
standing founder in the making of the 
Republic with one who later became a 
Sentinel on the ramparts, ever ready to 
defend its ideals and its liberties. There 
is nothing in life comparable to the in- 
spiration of service, and I would like you 
to say to the recipient of this medal that 
it has been a very great pleasure not 
only to transmit it, and to echo some of 
the ideals of the great Roosevelt, but to 
pay to her the tribute of doing that which 
to my mind is the greatest thing in the 
world.” 

Mrs. Corinne Roosevelt Robinson, sister 
of Theodore Roosevelt, wrote to the New 
York Times, commending the remarkable 
achievements of Miss Schuylér: “The 
wonderful improvement in the poorhouses 
and the hospitals during the last half-cen- 
tury, the unprecedented success in the pre- 
yention among little children of unneces- 
Sary blindness, and the alleviating work 
of the Sanitary Commission, are all due 
in large part to the intelligence and execu- 
tiye ability of this remarkable woman. 
Age cannet wither her! At eighty-six, 
suffering from an illness which renders 
her active body helpless, her splendid 
brain still throbs with civic and national 
patriotism, and+ wherever she sees her 
duty, that brain and will are as ready to 
give their energy as in the days of her 
youth, when with a devoted band of other 
young, far-seeing citizens she took steps 
for the betterment of her city and there- 
fore of her country. Surely a medal given 
to this friend of Theodore Roosevelt’s 
father, and this friend of Theodore Roose- 
velt himself, to this unique embodiment 
of what we mean by ‘public duty,’ could 
not be more worthily awarded.” 


._ “Church of the Holy Zebra” 


Philip R. Dillon, Red Bank, N.J., 
writes an interesting letter to the New 
York Herald, concerning the nickname for 
All Souls Church, New York City. The 
letter in part was as follows: “When Rey. 
Thomas R. Slicer was its pastor and in 
his prime, twenty-odd years ago, his 
fellow-members of the Authors’ Club 
called the church ‘The Church of the Holy 
Zebra,’ and Dr. Slicer, a brilliant wit him- 
self, accepted the appellation. I am 
under the impression that it was Dr. 
Marion Mills Miller, Litt.D., Princeton, 
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who coined the epithetic title. Doubtless 
Dr. Miller could write a valuable treatise 
on the subject. He had edited a hundred 
books or so, but had not produced an 
original work and therefore was not 
eligible to the Authors’ Club. So he wrote 
a cook-book and upon that performance 
was admitted to the Club. Dr. Slicer en- 
joyed the joke hugely and directed many 
a shaft at Miller, who was pretty good at 
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Mothers’ Memorial Organ 


A committee called the Mothers’ Memo- 
rial Organ Fund Committee has been or- 
ganized in the church at Toledo, Ohio, 
Mrs. Charles G. Cunningham, chairman, 
for the purpose of collecting funds for a 
new organ. This organ will be an endur- 
ing. tribute to the memory of mothers, 
and will be installed in the church early in 


INTRODUCING THE FLAG TO AMERICANS 


There are Americans who neyer have seen the Stars and Stripes—not Americans banished 
to some deserted island, but living right in the geographical center of this country,—many 


thousands of mountaineer dwellers of the Southern highlands. 
tion from the rest of the country explains much of this. 


Their topographical isola- 
Bad roads, lack of proper or 


modern educational facilities, absence of the ordinary means of communication threw these 


people more than a century behind in progress. 


The first thing the Caney Creek Community 


Center did was to introduce and hoist the American flag among the Kentucky hills, where 
it was seen by boys who asserted they never before had viewed their country’s banner. 
The pledge of allegiance to the flag begins the day’s program, and every member of the 


community participates. 


The center also distributes flags to affiliated community centers 


and to district schools in this region 


shooting back. I think the ‘Church of 
the Holy Zebra’ came out of one of these 
bouts between them. 
fitted the striped church building much 
better than ‘Beefsteak Church.’ ” 


How the Young People Stood 


The twelve societies of the Young 
People’s Religious Union which stood 
highest in the National Efficiency contest 
conducted by the national organization 
were: Nathaniel Hall Society, Dor- 
chester, Mass., 1,663 points; Marblehead 
Y. P. R. U., Marblehead, Mass., 1,659 
points; Old Fort Club (Church of the 
Saviour), Brooklyn, N.Y., 1,624 points; 
Emerson Guild (Second Church), Boston, 
Mass., 1,561 points; First Parish Church, 
Canton, Mass., 1,547 points; Young 
People’s Union, Lawrence, Mass., 1,478 
points; Westboro Y. P. R. U., Westboro, 
Mass., 1,370 points; Wollaston Y. P. 
R. U., Wollaston, Mass., 1,852 points; 
Uxbridge Y. PR. R. U., Uxbridge, Mass., 
1,266 points; Eliot Guild, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., 1,242 points; Starr King Club, 
Long Beach, Calif., 1.227 points; Chan- 
ning Club of the University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif., 1,213 points. 


Anyhow, the name 


September. Each year on Mother’s Sun- 
day a memorial offering will be taken in 
payment of the organ. The instrument 
is now being built at Hagerstown, Md. 
It has several unique features. It will 
have no display pipes, the organ being 
completely hidden, the sound entering 
into the auditorium through decorative 
apertures. In addition to other mechani- 
cal combinations there will be sixty-seven 
stops, including couplers, with a harp 
equipment. It is planned to have an or- 
ganist of national reputation present at 
the dedication. 


Gloucester’s Summer Services 


The preachers for the summer services 
at the First Parish (Unitarian) Church 
of Gloucester will be as follows: July 8, 
Rey. Alfred Manchester of Salem; July 
15, Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., of Boston; July 
22, Rey. Harold L. Pickett of Peabody; 
July 29, Rev. Wm. Channing Brown of 
Boston; August 5, Rev. John Malick of 
Cincinnati, Ohio; August 12, Rev. Wil- 
liam I. Lawrance, Th.D., of Boston; 
August 19, Rev. John B. W. Day of Bos- 
ton; August 26, Rev. Harl C, Davis of 
Lancaster, Pa. 
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Great Company New Hampshire Unitarians 


Summer Conference brings Marked Spiritual Quickening 


ss 


JHSSIH EH. DONAHUE 


Secretary 


HH SWARMING of New Hampshire 

Unitarians to the historic old town 
of Charlestown for a summer conference 
over the week end of July 1 must have 
startled the quiet residents of that placid 
country town. Never before in the his- 
tory of the State did a conference of Uni- 
tarians call out such a large attendance. 
The walls of the aftractive little church 
almost bulged with the crowds within. 
Every seat in the church and choir gallery 
was filled, and ushers were busy for half 
an hour before the opening of the servy- 
ice Sunday morning, bringing in chairs 
to accommodate those who were standing. 
To be more specific, almost 500 individuals 
were counted at the meeting. . 

To be sure, skies were never bluer nor 
breezes balmier, invitations were never 
more cordial for a conference, nor hos- 
pitality more generously proffered. What- 
ever the prime or contributing causes, 
New Hampshire’s conference this year 
was one of the most inspiring recorded in 
the annals of the Unitarian Association 
of the State. 

A new and commendable accomplish- 
ment resulted in the organization of a 
state association of Laymen’s League 
chapters which proposes to arrange a 
special session for laymen in connection 
with future state conferences. A com- 
mittee was appointed to complete the de- 
tails and name the first officers. This 
committee is composed of Hon. James A. 
Tufts of Exeter, president of the New 
Hampshire Association, H. Lawton Chase 
of Charlestown, Richard Sulloway of 
Franklin, Horace T. Bancroft of Nashua, 
and W. H. Watson of Keene. 

Saturday evening, on the arrival of the 
delegates, the visiting Unitarians attended 
one of two banquets which were held 
simultaneously, one for members of the 
Women’s Alliance, presided over by Mrs. 
Francis P. Daniels, president of the local 
branch, and the other for Laymen’s 
League members, at which the local presi- 
dent, H. Lawton Chase, presided. Mrs. 
Frank C. Doan of Rochester, N.Y., Miss 
Helen Tufts of Exeter, and Rey. Mary T. 
Whitney of Weare addressed the women’s 
meeting, and the laymen heard prominent 
speakers, both laymen and ministers. The 
two groups came together later in the 
evening for a meeting, at which Capt. Carl 
K. Bowen of Franklin presided and the 
League chorus of Franklin provided the 
musie.. Hrnest G. Adams of Providence. 
R.I., was the speaker, assisted in the 
service by Rey. John H. Lathrop of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., Rev. Sydney B. Snow of Mont- 
real, Rev. Frederick R. Griffin of Phila- 
delphia, and the local minister, Rev. Fran- 
cis P. Daniels. 

Sunday opened at nine o'clock with a 
round-table conference, with President 
‘James A. Tufts in charge, followed by 
morning service at 10.80, at which the 
sermon was delivered by Rev. Frederick 
R. Griffin, who emphasized that a great 


responsibility has been laid on the liberal 
church at this time, with a great opportu- 
nity for the furtherance of a free and 
reverent faith; that it is morally inde- 
fensible to exploit for one’s own benefit 
what has come as a trust from the past 
to be carried on to others. 

Rey. Francis P. Daniels had charge’ of 
the service, and the invocation, responses, 
Scripture reading, and prayer were by 
visiting ministers, Rev. Mr. Lathrop, Rey. 
Mr. Snow, Rey. Roland Nye of Exeter, 
Rey. George F. Patterson of Concord, Rey. 
Otto E. Duerr of Laconia. 

A brief business session was held fol- 
lowing the abundant collation served by 
the Charlestown ladies in the parish 
house and on the surrounding lawn, for 
the roomy little building was quite inade- 
quate to accommodate all the people. 

Hon. James A. Tufts presided. Rev. 
Thomas J. Horner presented the invita- 
tion of Manchester for the annual state 
conference in October, which was ac- 
cepted. In anticipation of a state organ- 
ization of Alliance branches similar to the 
one proposed for laymen, Mrs. Francis P. 
Daniels was made a committee of one to 
confer with New Hampshire branch presi- 
dents on arrangements for a state Alliance 
meeting in Manchester at the time of the 
fall conference. 

The new religious publication, the 
Liberal Christian, which Rey. Wilton H. 
Cross of Franklin recently launched into 
the field of religious journalism, was ap- 
proved and the efforts of its editor and 
publisher endorsed. The sympathy of the 
conference with the widow and children 
of the late Rev. George Willis Cooke, 
until recently settled in Francestown, was 
voted. Delegations were present at the 
conference from Andover, Concord, Exe- 
ter, Franklin, Keene, Laconia, Lebanon, 
Littleton, Manchester, Nashua, Walpole, 
and a large attendance from the local 
church at Charlestown, with visiting Uni- 
tarians present from Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and elsewhere. 
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A profitable conference on the general 
subject “The Amalgamation of Our 
Churches” in the afternoon brought the 
meetings to an end. The leaders were 
Rey. James ©. Dunean of Clinton, on 
“By Way of Better Organization”; Rey. 
John Howard Lathrop of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
on “By Way of Spiritualization”’; and 
Percy W. Gardner of Providence, R.I., on 
“By Way of the Ministry.” 

Mr. Lathrop emphasized the General 
Conference in New Haven from September 
11 to 16, at which important matters of 
church policy are to be considered, and 
urged churches to take advantage of the 
representation of three delegates to which 
each is entitled. 

Religion is not something for the crises 
of life, when knowledge and skill break 
down, but for the whole of life, Mr. 
Lathrop urged. “Not the conventional 
phrases of the congregation, but the cries 
that will shake a city, are what we need,” 
he said. “Unless the continual craving 
in the human soul after righteousness is 
kept alive, our progress will be slowed 
up. The spirit of real religion is the 
pearl of great price. The church should 
be a place where one can go and find the 
fires of his own spirit kindled.” 

Mr. Duncan, speaking more on the 
machinery of the church, commented on 
the fact that while ministers are being 
recruited from evangelical churches, they 
are not bringing their congregations. 
He advocated more practical church or- 
ganization, for, he said, the management 
of a church requires as expert ability 
as an automobile, a business, a univer- 
sity. The minister should be the chief 
engineer. He asserted that absentee mem- 
bership is the curse of Unitarianism. 

Mr. Gardner thinks the church does 
not reach the multitudes. To do so, he 
said, doctrinal discussions must be elimi- 
nated by ministers to make way for the 
teaching of essential truths in the lan- 
guage of every-day life. ‘And no text- 
book or teacher so appeals to the layman 
as the New Testament and Jesus Christ,” 
he asserted emphaticallye 

The Laymen’s League chapters of New 
Hampshire represented at the Saturday 
evening banquet were those in Andover, 
Charlestown, Concord, Exeter, Franklin, 
Keene, Laconia, Manchester, and Nashua. 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


WE are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours covering 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, ete., for Individuals, Families and small 
Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 

We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 
FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 


OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST 


INDIES— 


AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK’S TRAVELER’S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


3 DOORS FROM KEITH’S THEATRE 


Telephone Beach 8300 


150 Offices throughout the World 


ee 


in our faith and its outlook. 
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Essex Unitarian Conference 


The one hundred and sixtieth session 
of the Hssex Conference was held at the 
Unitarian church of North Andover, 
Mass., Sunday afternoon and evening, 
June 24. The church was beautifully 

rated, a bountiful supper was pro- 
ded, and the weather was ideal. One 
hundred and fifty persons attended, forty- 
one being men. he Sunday plan has 
more than justified itself. Prof. K. H. 
Roessingh was inspiring. It was his fare- 
well address in America. The people 
were proud to meet and hear him. Mr. 
Edward P. Furber gave a glowing ac- 
eount of the Y. P. R. U. campaign. Rey. 
Margaret B. Barnard gave a new sense 
of the missionary opportunity in the 
South. Rey. Alfred Manchester paid a 
fitting tribute to the late George Batch- 
elor, D.D., who in 1866 was one of the 
founders of the Conference. Among the 


guests was Rey. E. D. Johnson of Illinois, ~ 


‘a former secretary of the Conference, who 
brought greetings from Illinois. Through 
Mr. Manchester the sympathy of the Con- 
ference was expressed to the family of 
Dr. Batchelor, and by Mr. Johnson the 
greetings of the Essex Conference were 
extended to the Illinois Conference. The 


delegates from Haverhill invited the Con-’ 


ference to hold its next session there, in 
October. Mr. Fred O. Raymond and Mrs. 
H. L. Houghton of Haverhill were ap- 
pointed on the nomination committee, and 
Mr. Arthur Johnson and Mr. A. Scott 
Fraser of Beverly, on the auditing com- 
mittee. Three new clergymen were wel- 
comed to the Conference: Rey. W. W. 
Locke, Lawrence; Rey. Harold L. and 
Rey. Anita Trueman Pickett, Peabody. 


Thoreau on Vacation 


Here is a message from Henry Thoreau 
which vacationists may like for the sum- 
mer recess: “I wish to begin this sum- 
mer well, to do something in it worthy of 
it and of me, to transcend my daily 
routine and mortal life now in the quality 
of my daily life. May the life of this 
summer be ever fair in my memory; may 
I dare as I have never done; may I per- 
Severe as I have never done; may I purify 
myself anew as with fire and water, soul 
and body. It is reasonable that man 
should be something worthier at the end 
of the season than he was at the be- 
ginning.” 


From Minister to Parish 


The minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, Worcester, Mass., Rev. Maxwell 
Savage, in a letter to the parish included 
in the calendar, thus sums up the year’s 
work, calling the letter “A Word with 
You”: “It may be of interest to you to 
know that since last September about fif- 
teen thousand five hundred people have 
attended the services in our church. 
About four thousand of these are ac- 
counted for by the Sullivan Mission. The 
number of pamphlets taken from the 
tables in the vestibule mount into the thou- 
sands, thus revealing a growing interest 
The chureh 
School has been well attended and its plan 


» 
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and work consistently and devotedly ecar- 
ried out. BHvery organization has done 
splendid work, and very much worth 
while has been accomplished. Considering 
the attitude generally these days toward 
religion and churches, we have a right to 
feel proud of our church, but not to the 
point of contentment or self-satisfaction. 
We should feel that this church, in the 
number of its adherents and in the mem- 
bership of every one of its organizations, 
should be at least twice as large as it is 
to-day, not for the sake of numbers, but 
to the end that it would be serving just 
so many more and in turn would be 
giving to Unitarianism the loyalty and 
allegiance which it deserves of just so 
many more men and women and children. 
Will you be ready in the autumn to help 
toward that end? I trust you will.” This 
is the kind of summary THE REGISTER 
likes to print. 


Give to the Children’s Mission 


A very useful work is being done by the 
Children’s Mission to Children, Boston, 
Mass., most of the supporters of which 
are Unitarians. One of the phases of this 
service is the hospital work undertaken a 
few years ago at the request of Dr. 
Richard ©. Cabot, then at the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. It consists 
of care for children who have been treated 
at various hospitals and lack proper homes 
to which to return. The care of each of 
such children is a separate problem. The 
problem is met by taking the child to 
another home where there is a good 
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mother, meeting all its expenses, and giv- 
ing close supervision to its improvement. 
The Mission has an income from invested 
funds, Sunday-schools and _ Alliance 
branches are generous; but greater finan- 
cial resources must be developed in order 
that the work may continue and increase. 
The officials feel justified in making a 
direct appeal to individuals in the 
churehes. Here is a deserving cause. 
It surely ought to increase its high use- 
fulness and receive gifts for its treasury. 


Fellowshiping Ministers 


The Fellowship Committee of the Mid- 
dle States has granted final certificates of 
admission to the Unitarian Fellowship to 
Rey. Charles F. Roberts, George MacKay, 
Miss Agnes ©. Larsen, and J. Harry 
Hooper. The Fellowship Committee of 
the Middle States has granted probation- 
ary certificates to Rev. John Sayles, Mr. 
John H. Hershey, and Mr. Herbert 
Hitchin. 


Summer Preachers 
for Duxbury, Mass. 


The following preachers are scheduled 
for the First Parish Church, Duxbury, 
Mass., beginning July 15: the hour is 
eleven o’clock. July 15, Rev. Douglas H. 
Corley, professor in the American Uni- 
versity, Beirut, Syria; July 22, Rey. 
George lL. Parker, Minister Newton 
Center, Mass.; July 29, Rev. Edward C. 
Moore, Chairman of Board of Preachers, 
Harvard University. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 


__ ROOMS—NEWPORT, RI. 


CHURCH, HELP AND MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Discount for 6 or more insertions. 
Watch these columns each week. 2 
A 


Minimum charge $1.00. 


Rate card furnished on request. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


113 TOURO STREET, NEWPORT, R.I.—Centrally 
located. Open all the year for permanent and 
transient boarders. For particulars address 
Mrs. FRANK L. POWBLL. 

oe LEE 


SUMMER BOARD 


THE HOMESTEAD—A quiet place to board, for 
those who wish rest, and enjoy the real coun- 
try. Address Mrs. SAMUEL T. MAynarp, North- 
boro, Mass. 

qe I ——-E_—_—E————ES 


WANTED—ROOM 


WANTED—An elderly lady would like a com- 
fortable room with board. Vicinity of Worces- 
ter preferred. Best of references. L. G. W., 
22 Charles Street, Westboro, Mass. 

ee SE ES 


SUMMER HOUSES 


SUMMER HOUSES—Many persons are _ still 
making their plans for the summer. Those 
who have houses to let or rooms with or with- 
out meals, may reach patrons in this column, 


A YOUNG WOMAN, teacher, wishes to change 
her work to the care of one family of mother- 
less children. A good home more of a consid- 
eration than salary. Address ‘‘Teacher,” care 
of Tun RHGISTHR. 

SN 


FOR SALE—USED TYPEWRITERS 


GOVERNMENT-USED TYPEWRITERS, Reming: 
ton Model 10, like new, $35. Hmpinn Typ 
Founpry, Buffalo, N.Y. 

a 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DO YOU WANT information given in a city 
library on any subject? Let me find it for 
you. Terms, twenty cents an hour. I will 
also copy manuscripts at fifty cents a thousand 
words. May BE. Nuwton, 24 Bowdoin Street, 
Worcester, Mass. 


STAINLESS STEEL paring knives never stain. 
rust, or tarnish and are wonderful money- 
makers for church societies. Write for trial 
knife and our plan which has met with un- 
usual success everywhere. STAINLESS PRODUCTS 
Satus Co., 713 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 


a 
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DUPLE 
CIRCULATION 


“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 
“WHITE MOUNTAIN” Refrigerators carry theicold, pure chill of!the snow-capped 


White Mountains to every part of the globe. 
Ss ented as{the''*World’s Standar 


Write for illustrated catalogues and booklets 


MaKeR EFRIGERATORS: 


“In Over A Million Homes” they are 
7 in refrigeration. 
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The eternal God 
is thy refuge, and 


underneath are the 


everlasting arms. 


Ethical Lecturer 
Becomes Unitarian Minister 
“We recognize the religious character 
of the Ethical Society, and the Ethical 
Society recognizes the ethical character 
of Unitarianism,’ said Rév. Curtis W. 
Reese at the ordination of Rev. Horace J. 
Bridges, at Unity Unitarian Church, Chi- 
cago, Sunday, June 10. Mr. Reese con- 


tinued, “Harmony is the keyword of the | 


Hthical Society, and unity is the keyword 
of the Unitarians.” Mr. Bridges is lec- 
turer of the Chicago Ethical Society. Mr. 
Reese preached the ordination sermon, 
and Rey. Fred V. Hawley gave the candi- 
date the right hand of fellowship. 


Lady Astor Emancipates Her 
Sisters 
(Continued from page 652) 

House of Commons was notable. Mrs. 
Hubback, parliamentary secretary of the 
National Societies for Equal Citizenship, 
which co-operated with Major Entwistle 
in framing the bill, had this contribution 
to make to the wide discussion that fol- 
lowed the vote throughout England : 

“The passing of this bill into law may 
possibly cause a reduction in the number 
of divorce cases. Husbands who know 
that they can be divorced for a single slip 
may become more careful. I never ex- 
pected so large a majority for our measure. 
Pngland is the only country in the world 
where the divorce laws are unequal. Un- 
equal divorce laws cause people to expect 
a different type of moral behavior in the 
two sexes. They get it. In my opinion, 
an act of misconduct on either side is an 
‘equally serious moral breach of the mar- 
Ylage contract.” 

Liberal public opinion in Wngland re- 
gards the passage of Major Entwistle’s 
bill a victory not. only for women, but 
for the cause of democracy. <A further 
move toward democracy in Wngland is 
involved in the agitation to make divorce 
equally available for all classes of society. 
Under existing conditions, divorce is 
available for the rich, but practically 
denied to those who lack generous means, 
because of the elaborate expensiveness of 
the operation of the machinery for the 
dissolution of the marriage tie. In the 
actual workings of even the reformed 
law, as it now stands, the institution of 
divorce is denied to the poor. 

In the period of wider and deeper con- 
ceptions of democracy that has followed 
the war, millions of men and women in 
England feel that an essential denial of 
the principle of democracy lies in this 
discrimination between classes, not in the 
letter of the law, but in its practical work- 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C sf O R Y 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION: TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


OUR PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


A twelve-year-old motherless boy lives in a 
district full of excitement and temptation. The 
street corner is his usual resort. . He needs 
wholesome fostering care. 

That twenty dollars that might give you a 
week-end trip would prove the beginning of his 
salvation. 

Why not be a missionary? 

Present, GEORGE R. BLINN. 

VicEe-PresmENT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 

CiErrK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Dmeecrors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, Mrs, Endicott P. Saltonstall. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GrNneraAL SECRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 
Next quarter begins at Meadville, September 26. 


For information apply to the President, 
REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. — 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the serv- 
ice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


OSTON YOUNC M EN’S 
CHRISTIAN UNION, incor- 
porated 1852, for moral and Christian 
improvement. All young men of good 
moral character claiming to believe in 
the truths of Christianity are eligible 
as members. 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


ings. The divorce law, they point out, is 
a recognition of the prevalent opinion that 
there are circumstances under which the 
cause of morality can be better served by 
the dissolution of a marriage than by its 
maintenance under conditions which have 
deprived it of its sanctity. In that case, 
and granting that divorce is a necessary 
part of Our social machinery, they argue, 
why is not divorce obtainable by rich and 
poor with equal facility? Or are the 
morals of the rich more worthy of atten- 
tion than the morals of the poor? 

The facilitation of the means of ob- 
taining freedom from the marital bond 
promises in the not distant future to en- 
gage the attention of the great legislative 
body which possesses the distinction of 
looking facts squarely in the face, instead 
of burying its head, ostrich-like, in the 
sands of tradition. Bs, 


SAAT ACT 


Neh 
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An enthusiastic haberdasher raves, 
“Don’t miss our shirt ad to-morrow.” We 
did not see it and we did not miss it— 
Life. 


Western paper says the wild West ban- 
dit has died out. He hasn’t: he has 
merely moved East—New York Hvening 


Mail. 


“What would you call nerve?’ “To take 
shelter in an umbrella shop during a storm 
and leave without buying an umbrella.”— 
Kasper. 


“Are you taking any of those success 
courses?” “Oh, no, I’ve passed that stage! 
All I’m hoping, now, is that one of my 
children may amount to something.’— 
Judge. 


Blinks: “Where can you find the truth 
these days?’ Jinks: “About halfway be- 
tween how fast he tells the judge his car 
can go and how fast he tells his friends it 
can g0.”—Brooklyn Hagle. 


Girl visiting in the country: 
son has very fine manners: he has just 
opened the gate for us.” His mother: 
“Oh, that’s nothing; he does that for the 
cows every day.”—Vienna Muskete. 


“Ah, your 


-“T have been twenty-five years in your 
employ to-day, sir!” “Quite right, Schmidt! 
And see how you have got on here! Only 
100 marks [$25.00] a month at first, and 
now you are getting 100,000 [$1.00].”— 
Meggendorfer Blitter. 


Two women from a country district 
came, to a small city to live. One day, as 
they were leaving a department-store 
where they had made a number of pur- 
chases, the proprietor was standing at the 
door. “Good-day,”’ he said courteously. ‘I 
hope you will call again.” “Oh, thanks!” 
replied one of the women. “And you must 
come and see us some time,.”—EHverybody’s 
Magazine, 


Hyery business develops its own peculiar 
kind of humorous anecdotes. In one of 
the banks the other day a girl clerk in the 
accounting department called a customer 
and said, “I just wanted to inform you 
that your account is overdrawn eight 
cents.” There was a long pause and then 
an excited feminine voice inquired : “Good- 
ness! Do you have to have it this morn- 
ing?”’—Youngstown Telegram. 


A colored waiter employed in a café 
near the Capitol in Washington “sees good 
in everything.” One hot afternoon a Rep- 


‘resentative entered this café, which is 


noted for its sea-food, and ordered soft- 
shell crabs. When they had been served, 
he said to the waiter, “George, these soft 
crabs are very small.” “Yessuh.” “They 
don’t seem very fresh, either.”. “Well, suh, 
den it’s lucky dey’s small, suh, ain’t it?’— 
Harper's Magazine. 


An English barrister, after a particu- 
larly trying day, came home with his 
nerves on edge, and at once sought refuge 
in his own study, well away from the 
noises of the household machinery. He sat 
down by his fire and was gradually getting 
calmed down when the cat, which had 
been sitting there too, got up slowly and 
walked across the room. The master 
turned on her and said indignantly, “Now, 
what are you stamping around here for?” 


_ —Pitisburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED. 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held for us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largelypincreased by be- 
quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 
you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Dr. Sunderland’s New Book 


Because Men Are Not Stones 


By J. T. SUNDERLAND, D.D. 
BEACON PRESS 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Postpaid, $1.50 


This latest work of its author is a book 
of vital religion dealing with the most 
living experiences and faiths that man can 
know. 


I. The Soul’s Cry for God. 


II. The Higher Conception of God. 
III. God and Life’s Deep Hxperiences. 
IV.’ God and Human Sorrow, 

V. God and Great Calamities. 

VI. Robert Ingersoll’s: 


. .“T think if I had been God 

I could have made a better world.” 
God Who Knows and Cares. 
Working with God. 
The book is for minds that dare to think, 


for hearts that long for a better world and 
souls that cry out for a God that is not dead. 


UNITARIAN VISITOR 
TO BOSTON 


HE following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
‘service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 
RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


araRan ws | 
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PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Ne Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bere tiation ston minutes to AULA. Phone 


g 
| 
5 
B.B. 2680. E 
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Educational 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Caleulating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 


College Grade Courses, © pening in Sep- 
tember: Business Administration, Accounting. 
Commercial Normal. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo 
Street, Manchester-by-the-Sea. Service Sunday 
morning at 10.45 o’clock. 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert Es 
Hudson and Rey. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m. all are cordially welcome. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Services in 
this church have been discontinued for the 
summer. Union services at King’s Chapel 
every Sunday morning at 11 o’clock. This 
church is open week-days from 9 to 4. All 
welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rey. Harold E. B. Speight, Ministers. Choir 
of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, organ- 
ist and choirmaster. (Union service with First 
Chureh and Second Church in Boston.) Morn- 
ing Prayer with sermon by Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., 11 A.M. Open daily 9-4 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., Minister. Morning 
service at 11. Rev. Augustus P. Reccord of the 
First Congregational Unitarian Society, Detroit, 


Mich., will preach July 15. The South Con- 
gregational Society and the Church of the 
Disciples unite with the Arlington Street 


Church for the summer. A brief Hymn Serv- 
ice, at 7 P.M., weather permitting, will be held 
from the front steps of the Church. Following 
this service there will be an Organ Recital in 
the Church. 


Marriages 


At Middleboro, Mass., June 30, 1923, by Rey. 
A. W. Littlefield, Edwin Clark Bennett of Som- 
erville and Miss Elizabeth Weld of Middleboro. 


“Natural Brand’’ 


WASHED FIGS 


LOUIS L. DAUM, Original Packer 
29 & 31 East South Water St. CHICAGO 


Individual Cups 


Over 40,000 churches use 
‘the Thomas Service. 
Cleanandsanitary. Write 
now for Catalog and Special Trial Offer. 

Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 515 Lima, Ohio, 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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WHAT DOLLARS WILL DO 


Dollars are no good unless they are set to work. 
There are two ways of using dollars 

The right way 

The wrong way 
Spent right, dollars bring joy and gladness 
Spent wrong, dollars bring sorrow and sadness 
Spend your dollars right by 


HELPING THE SALVATION ARMY! 


IT HAS Day Nurseries 
Orphanages 
Fresh Air Camps 
Rescue Homes 
Maternity Hospitals 
Industrial Homes 
Dental Clinics 
Dispensaries 
Twilight Homes for the Aged 
: : A myriad ameliorative agencies 
IT Relieves the poor and distressed 
Rescues the unfortunate 
Rebuilds broken homes 
Cares for the widows and the fatherless in their affliction 
IT Lets light and sunshine and salvation into slums, back alleys, prisons, and the dark places of the earth 
IT Regenerates and rejuvenates the “‘washouts,”’ “worn-outs,”’ and ‘“‘down but not outs” 
Hope deferred does not make its great heart sick. It despairs of none 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS 


are required for immediate needs 


ONE MILLION FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS will 


Wipe out our building debt 
Standardize our equipment 
Increase our general efficiency 


GIVE QUICKLY, AND SO GIVE TWICE! 


By sending at once a check or money order to Colonel W. A. McIntyre, and made payable to The Salvation Army, 
8 East Brookline Street, Boston, Mass., or to THe CuristiAN REGISTER. 


If unable to give at once, you can materially advance the work of the Army by purchasing, with the whole or a part 
of your savings, an annuity for yourself, or your wife, or both. The Army would, during life, pay you interest on the 
amount, and at death the principal would pass to the Army for the support and extension of its beneficent work. 


If unable to contribute or purchase an annuity during your lifetime, you can advance the interests of the Kingdom 
of God by remembering the Army in your will. A legacy for a substantial amount, and a share in the residue of your 
estate, would continue the work of the Army and bless suffering humanity after you have passed to your heavenly 
reward. By such legacies the Army could also establish a Foundation to meet perpetually recurring obligations. 

The Legal Form for Bequests in the New England States is: 


U Rsbern taatra Goihtia ato 2 bane 5 oP give to The Salvation Army of Massachusetts, Incorporated, $........ (or property) 


Ba let.9 tdi e, 0) ,6'[0 106) 810 \2) ojeteie).0 4). eho lekpinkalle: 


(Signed) 


The finances of The Salvation Army are efficiently administered under the direction of a Board comprised of 
experienced Officers. ' ; 


The system of accounts adapted to its needs compares equally with those of the leading business establishments. 
Balance sheets and statements of accounts are prepared by certified public.accountants and published annually. 


Full information regarding any particular branch of the work, method of contributing, purchase and plan of annu- 
ities with rates of interest, gladly supplied on application to 


COLONEL W. A. McINTYRE 


Officer Commanding New England States 
8 EAST BROOKLINE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


When replying, please mention this paper. 
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